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Prologue 


Prologue 


This  document  is  version  1.1  of  Learning  and  Inquiry  Based  Reuse  Adoption  (LIBRA):  A  Field 
Guide  to  Reuse  Adoption  through  Organizational  Learning.  It  proposes  a  new  and  innovative 
approach  to  reuse  adoption,  focused  on  techniques  emphasizing  learning  and  inquiry.  See  Section 
1,  Introduction,  for  an  overview  of  the  approach. 

We  intend  to  apply  and  to  continue  to  develop  the  approach  in  the  future  and  are  very  interested  in 
hearing  any  feedback  you  may  have  about  the  approach  or  its  presentation  in  the  document.  If  you 
would  like  to  impact  this  work  in  the  future  or  are  interested  in  applying  it,  please  phone,  fax, 
mail,  or  e-mail  your  comments  to: 

Dick  Creps 

Loral  Defense  Systems-East 
9255  Wellington  Road 
Manassas,  VA  22110 
Phone:  (703)  367-1353 
Fax:(703)367-1389 

E-mail :  creps  @  stars.reston.unisysgsg.com 
Thank  you  for  your  interest. 
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1.0  Introduction 


1.0  Introduction 

Many  approaches  to  reuse  assessment,  adoption  and  planning  have  been  proposed  and,  to  some 
degree,  applied  in  recent  years.  These  include  (among  others)  the  STARS  Conceptual  Framework 
for  Reuse  Processes  (CFRP)  [CFRP93]  and  Reuse  Strategy  Model  [RSM93],  the  Software  Pro¬ 
ductivity  Consortium’s  Reuse  Adoption  Guidebook  [RAG93],  the  Comprehensive  Approach  to 
Reusable  Defense  Software  (CARDS)  reuse  handbooks  (e.g.,  [CARD92]),  the  SETs  Reuse 
Opportunity  Analysis  Model  (ROAM),  and  the  SETs  Capability  Maturity  Model  (CMM). 

These  approaches  have  made  major  contributions  to  our  understanding  of  the  economic,  organiza¬ 
tional,  and  Cultural  aspects  of  reuse.  Particular  progress  has  been  made  in  addressing  how  to  build 
a  business  case  for  reuse,  and  how  to  address  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  reuse  technology 
from  a  technology  transfer  viewpoint. 

As  valuable  as  these  perspectives  are,  however,  we  view  them  as  necessary  but  not  sufficient.  In 
focusing  on  visible  symptoms,  they  leave  unaddressed  the  core  problem  of  individual  and  institu¬ 
tional  beliefs  and  interaction  patterns  that  can  motivate  or  inhibit  reuse.  To  motivate  people 
within  organizations  to  adopt  reuse-based  practices  we  must  do  more  than  present  them  with  new 
information.  Reuse  adoption,  and  the  organizational  changes  that  it  usually  requires,  may  chal¬ 
lenge  people  to  make  shifts  in  deeply-held  beliefs  (how  I  think  the  world  is)  and  values  (how  I 
want  the  world/this  organization/my  work  to  be).  T^is  document  represents  an  attempt  to  define  a 
new  approach  to  reuse  assessment  and  adoption  that  complements  existing  efforts  by  directly 
addressing  these  beliefs  and  the  interaction  patterns  to  which  they  are  linked. 

Imagine  a  situation  where  the  economic  benefits  of  introducing  systematic  reuse  were  conclu¬ 
sively  demonstrated  to  management.  Imagine,  also,  that  no  new  technology  needed  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  order  to  create  a  systematic  reuse  program.  Now  try  to  imagine  all  the  things  that  could 
still  go  wrong  and  prevent  success  of  the  reuse  program. 

These  factors  are  the  primary  focus  of  this  document.  It  offers  tools  and  techniques  to  help  you 
identify  barriers  that  might  not  be  openly  discussed,  or  might  be  hidden  to  people  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  approach  shifts  some  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  reuse  that  underlie  many  current 
approaches;  this  new  perspective  in  turn  suggests  a  wide  variety  of  new  tools  and  techniques  for 
people  to  use  who  want  to  encourage  reuse  in  their  organizations. 

Our  approach,  which  we  have  entitled  Learning  and  Inquiry  Based  Reuse  Adoption  (LIBRA),  is 
founded  on  three  key  principles:  1)  a  view  of  reuse  adoption  as  shifts  in  beliefs  and  interaction 
patterns  in  an  organization;  2)  an  inquiry-based  approach  to  assessment  of  these  dynamics  in  the 
organization;  and  3)  a  shift  in  perspective  that  views  systematic  reuse  as  a  form  of  organizational 
learning  and  knowledge  creation. 

The  overview  section  that  follows  elaborates  on  these  principles  and  introduces  a  set  of  tools  and 
techniques  to  support  the  approach.  The  remainder  of  this  introduction  describes  the  intended 
audience,  objectives,  organization,  and  recommended  usage  for  this  document.  The  section  con¬ 
cludes  by  briefly  describing  the  relationship  of  this  document  to  other  work. 


1.1  LIBRA  Overview 

The  LIBRA  approach  is  founded  on,  and  motivated  by,  the  following  principles: 

1 )  Reuse  Adoption  as  Shifting  Beliefs.  The  importance  of  beliefs  in  reuse  adoption  is  by  no 
means  a  new  idea.  The  transition  to  a  reuse-based  approach  to  software  development  is  often 
described  as  a  “paradigm  shift”  or  a  “change  of  mind-set.”  This  implies  a  shift  in  beliefs.  In 
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the  reuse  literature  there  is  frequent  anecdotal  mention  of  beliefs  that  create  barriers  to  reuse 
adoption.  (One  example  is  the  oft-cited  “not-invented-here”  syndrome.) 

Informally,  reuse  champions  in  organizations  are  well  aware  of  this  challenge  in  reuse  adop¬ 
tion.  But  these  aspects  of  the  “practice”  of  being  a  reuse  change  agent— attempts  to  persuade 
short-sighted  managers,  arguments  with  skeptical  engineers  or  devotees  of  various  methods 
that  claim  to  solve  the  reuse  problem — are  rarely  discussed  directly  in  the  literature.  There 
have  been  few  attempts  to  examine  the  various  beliefs  that  create  motivators  or  barriers  to 
reuse  adoption,  and  even  fewer  guidelines  provided  to  aid  reuse  proponents  in  shifting  such 
beliefs.  In  particular,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  interactions  between 
the  reuse  proponents  themselves  and  other  people  in  their  organization. 

2)  Inquiry-Based  Assessment.  As  the  LIBRA  name  implies,  we  are  aiming  to  define  an 

approach  to  reuse  adoption  where  learning  and  inquiry  become  the  integrating  principles. 
The  essential  starting  principles  of  the  LIBRA  approach  are  as  follows: 

—  Deeply  held  patterns  of  belief  are  sometimes  nearly  invisible  to  those  who  hold  them. 
The  beliefs  are  often  “undiscussable”  as  well,  especidly  if  they  touch  on  issues  that  are 
sources  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty  —  the  “harsh  realities”  —  in  the  organizational  envi¬ 
ronment. 

—  No  one  can  make  anyone  else  shift  their  beliefs.  Managers  can  attempt  to  enforce  behav¬ 
ior  changes,  but  cannot  force  changes  to  the  underlying  belief  structures  that  motivate 
behavior.  Attempts  to  do  so  may  actually  be  self-defeating  by  creating  resistance  and 
strengthening  beliefs  that  are  counter  to  the  intended  change. 

—  To  encourage  desired  shifts  in  underlying  beliefs,  an  approach  based  on  advocacy — per¬ 
suasion  and  argument — is  often  less  successful  than  creating  conditions  where  people 
can  engage  in  dialogue:  reflecting  on  their  own  situation  and  beliefs,  openly  articulating 
the  reasoning  behind  their  positions,  and  entertaining  different  perspectives.  These  con¬ 
ditions  facilitate  and  encourage  a  shift  of  beliefs  but  still  leave  people  free  to  make  or  not 
make  a  shift  as  they  choose. 

We  use  the  term  inquiry  to  denote  a  broad  set  of  skills  that  help  to  elicit  dialogue  in  interac¬ 
tions.  Dialogue  is  great  if  all  participants  are  practicing  it;  it  can  break  down  or  be  disrupted  if 
one  or  more  participants  jump  back  into  an  advocacy  role.  Inquiry  skills  go  farther,  in  that 
they  can  serve  as  interventions  in  situations  that  begin  with  advocacy,  moving  them  towards 
the  possibility  of  dialogue. 

One  way  of  suggesting  the  difference  between  an  inquiry  vs.  advocacy  mode  of  interaction  is 
that  in  inquiry,  participants  do  not  attempt  to  directly  shift  the  beliefs  of  other  participants, 
but  rather  focus  on  building  a  shared  model  of  the  diversity  of  their  beliefs.  In  other  words, 
rather  than  merely  “agreeing  to  disagree”  participants  endeavor  to  agree  about  what  they  dis¬ 
agree  about  and  how  they  disagree. 

Inquiry-based  interaction  skills  are  thus  an  important  part  of  the  repertoire  for  any  change 
agent  within  an  organization.  These  skills  are  particularly  important  for  reuse  change  agents, 
since  reuse  is  a  topic  that  many  people  feel  they  understand  from  their  own  experience,  and 
about  which  they  hold  strong  opinions. 

Ironically,  many  would-be  reuse  champions,  in  being  vociferous  reuse  advocates,  may  actu¬ 
ally  work  against  their  intentions  by  increasing  resistance  in  their  interactions  with  people 
who  are  not  convinced  about  the  benefits  of  reuse.  A  central  aim  of  this  document  is  to 
encourage  people  in  this  position  to  experiment  with  shifting  their  own  beliefs  about  how  to 
successfully  encourage  reuse  practice  in  their  organizations — in  effect,  to  shift  from  being 
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“reuse  advocates”  to  “reuse  inquirers.” 

3)  Reuse  as  Learning  and  Knowledge  Creation.  We  believe  that  one  of  the  forms  of  reuse 
“advocacy”  that  can  actually  create  more  resistance  in  the  reuse  adoption  process  is  an  over¬ 
emphasis  on  “technology  push.”  That  is,  in  applying  many  useful  technology  transfer  princi¬ 
ples  to  reuse,  a  gradual  tendency  has  emerged  to  view  organizational  adoption  of  reuse-based 
practice  as  primarily  a  technology  transfer  problem. 

Rather  than  viewing  reuse  as  something  that  can  be  inserted  into  an  organization  via  tradi¬ 
tional  technology  transfer  techniques,  we  view  systematic  reuse  as  an  outcome  that  springs 
naturally  from  an  organization  that  has  become  a  learning  organization.  In  a  learning  organi¬ 
zation,  learning  activities  are  explicitly  supported  and  managed  alongside  direct  production 
activities.  Systematic  reuse  is  systematic  learning  about  the  processes  and  products  of  soft¬ 
ware  development,  and  the  codification  of  that  learning  in  explicit,  shared  forms  that  are 
accessible  to  the  organization. 

The  emphasis  on  making  the  results  of  learning  explicit  and  codified  is  central  to  systematic 
reuse.  This  goes  beyond  the  general  idea  of  organizational  learning  and  involves  a  more  radi¬ 
cal  shift  to  Ae  idea  of  knowledge-creating  organization.  A  knowledge-creating  organiza¬ 
tion  recognizes  the  creation  of  new  knowledge  as  an  integral  part  of  every  work  process,  and 
makes  the  capture  of  such  knowledge  central  to  its  mission  and  business  model.  Where  a 
learning  organization  might  still  treat  learning  activities  as  “process  improvement”  activities, 
the  knowledge-creating  organization  considers  systematic  learning  as  strategic. 

A  Different  Approach  to  Adoption  and  Assessment.  Because  systematic  reuse  involves  a  shift 
towards  this  vision  of  the  learning-based  or  knowledge-creating  organization,  reuse  adoption  can 
elicit  powerful  reactions  from  people,  in  the  form  of  both  motivation  or  receptivity  and  barriers  or 
resistance.  One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  reuse  assessment,  as  a  first  step  in  reuse  planning 
for  an  organization,  must  be  to  identify  these  points  of  receptivity  and  resistance,  particularly  as 
they  are  manifested  in  systemic  patterns  of  behavior  and  underlying  beliefs  that  support  them. 
The  LIBRA  approach  focuses  specifically  on  discovering  these  beliefs  and  interaction  patterns  by 
applying  learning-  and  inquiry-based  techniques  to  reuse  assessment,  reuse  adoption,  and  reuse 
practice. 

This  starting  point  turns  upside  down  many  fundamental  assumptions  that  have  guided  how  pro¬ 
ponents  of  reuse  try  to  effect  changes  in  their  organization.  While  diverse  in  specific  content,  most 
current  approaches  to  reuse  adoption  share  a  common  set  of  assumptions: 

•  The  initial  impetus  or  movement  towards  a  reuse  initiative  within  an  organization  results 
from  the  efforts  of  reuse  advocates  (e.g.,  technologists)  convincing  decision-makers  (e.g., 
managers)  to  invest — an  interaction  characterized  by  persuasion. 

•  In  order  to  decide  what  reuse  actions  are  appropriate,  an  assessment  is  performed  that 
involves  characterizing  the  organization  via  checklists  of  criteria  that  can  be  linked  to  recom¬ 
mended  actions.  Whether  performed  by  an  external  agent  or  applied  internally,  this  form  of 
assessment  is  often  viewed  as  evaluative  in  nature — ^i.e.,  as  an  audit. 

•  Further  planning  for  reuse  adoption  involves  a  top-down,  structured  approach  that  maps  out  a 
plan  for  overall  institutional  change  towards  reuse-based  practice — mandated  change. 

•  When  planning  leads  to  a  specific  project,  the  necessary  education  and  transfer  of  key  reuse 
concepts  takes  place  through  training. 

These  four  approaches — advocacy  by  persuasion,  assessment  by  audit,  change  by  mandate,  edu¬ 
cation  by  training — occur  at  different  parts  of  the  adoption  process  but  are  closely  interwoven  in 
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nature.  They  reflect  values  and  approaches  to  organization  change  and  technology  transfer  much 
broader  in  scope  than  the  reuse  field  itself.  As  change  agents  in  these  other  fields  have  discovered, 
a  key  problem  with  such  approaches  to  advocacy,  assessment,  planning,  and  technology  transfer 
is  that  they  provide  no  techniques  for  surfacing  and  addressing  the  many  hidden  barriers  to 
change.  In  fact,  they  can  actually  increase  certain  dynamics  of  resistance  while  not  revealing  and 
exploiting  potential  motivating  forces  for  change.  In  some  important  ways,  then,  these  methods 
may  inhibit  shifts  towards  a  learning  and  knowledge-creating  orientation. 

Assessment  Through  New  Interactions.  Unlike  traditional  assessment  activities,  the  LIBRA 
approach  involves  creating  situations  where  new  kinds  of  interactions  can  occur  that  can  increase 
an  organization’s  receptivity  to  learning  and  knowledge  creation.  This  leads  naturally  to  an  incre¬ 
mental,  decentralized  form  of  reuse  self-assessment  for  people  in  software  organizations.  (Self- 
assessment,  in  this  context,  means  assessment  activities  carried  out  by  people  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  without  outside  intervention.) 

An  example  of  a  new  interaction  might  be  a  group  of  engineers  working  on  similar  subsystems  on 
multiple  projects,  who  are  given  a  chance  to  get  together  and  compare  notes  on  their  respective 
approaches.  The  people  brought  together  in  these  situations  might  only  rarely  have  the  chance  to 
interact  as  part  of  the  ordinary  workflow  of  the  development  environment.  This  is  because,  from  a 
production  standpoint,  there  are  no  direct  work-related  hand-offs  between  these  people;  in  fact 
they  may  be  not  only  on  different  projects  but  in  different  parts  of  the  organization  altogether.  The 
reason  for  bringing  them  together  is  to  support  organizational  learning. 

New  interactions  are  themselves  a  form  of  organizational  self-assessment;  that  is,  they  can  gener¬ 
ate  knowledge  about  the  organization’s  potential  motivators,  receptivity,  and  barriers  to  reuse. 
The  interactions  may  directly  create  new  opportunities  for  reuse  and  may  help  to  introduce  new 
concepts  and  practices  to  participants. 

The  types  of  assessment  activities  consistent  with  this  approach  are: 

•  Informal:  do  not  require  a  big  learning  curve; 

•  Small-scale:  can  be  initiated  with  a  single  meeting  of  a  few  people; 

•  Incremental:  can  be  grown  in  small  steps,  with  clear  value  delivered  at  each  step; 

•  “Populist”:  at  least  in  principle,  can  be  initiated  by  motivated  people  at  any  hierarchical  level 
within  an  organization,  not  just  by  upper-level  decision-makers; 

•  Self-assessment  based:  are  owned  and  tailored  by  and  for  the  specific  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations  involved. 

This  self-assessment  process  has  several  major  benefits: 

•  It  helps  identify  a  comprehensive  set  of  motivators  and  barriers  to  reuse  practice  within  the 
organization. 

•  It  avoids  introducing  new  barriers  that  can  result  from  “technology  push”  (and  more  gener¬ 
ally,  an  approach  based  on  advocacy). 

•  It  can  help  to  identify  new  reuse  activities  that  could  be  initiated  by  the  participants  in  the 
assessment.  Many  of  these  possible  next  steps  are  small,  local  initiatives  that  would  be 
missed  in  large-scale,  top-down  reuse  planning. 

•  It  gets  people  immediately  practicing  skills  that  are  essential  for  reuse  activities  such  as 
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domain  engineering. 

This  approach  allows  conversations  about  reuse  to  flow  seamlessly  into  assessment,  planning,  and 
education.  Assessment  is  not  done  by  external  audit  against  pre-established  readiness  criteria 
which  then  leads  to  a  menu  of  action  options,  but  instead  becomes  a  highly  participative,  incre¬ 
mental,  self-governing  process.  It  includes  education  through  direct  practice  of  interaction  skills 
essential  for  sustained  reuse,  and  it  already  begins  to  increase  an  organization's  readiness  for 
reuse.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  identify  behaviors  you  can  employ  to  initiate  and  sustain  successful 
reuse  projects. 

Integrated  Conceptual  Tools  for  Implementing  the  Approach.  To  support  the  principles  and 
features  of  the  LIBRA  approach,  we  have  selected,  adapted,  and  integrated  sever^  conceptual 
tools.  These  tools  stem  from  a  common,  learning- oriented  view  of  both  reuse  adoption  and  reuse 
practice.  Each  tool  helps  to  improve  skills  for  inquiry,  reflection,  and  dialogue.  They  are  inte¬ 
grated  into  a  tailorable,  structured  self-assessment  framework  that  can  be  extended  to  include 
other  techniques  as  well.  There  are  four  major  tools,  described  in  detail  in  Section  3,  as  well  as 
several  less  prominent  tools  that  are  discussed  briefly  in  Section  6.  The  major  tools  are: 

•  Dramatic  Scenarios:  Our  approach  uses  scenarios,  as  opposed  to  formal  process  descriptions 
or  other  techniques,  as  a  basis  for  describing  individual  and  organizational  interactions.  The 
types  of  interactions  that  characterize  reuse  adoption  are  best  thought  of  in  terms  of  scenarios 
because  they  involve  people,  not  only  in  light  of  their  structural  roles  within  the  organization, 
but  also  their  beliefs,  values,  and  personal  interests  as  stakeholders.  Reuse  change  agents 
need  to  be  able  to  “read”  these  situations  clearly.  Scenarios  help  develop  the  required  obser¬ 
vation  and  reflection  skills. 

•  System  Diagrams:  We  use  representations  called  system  diagrams  as  one  way  of  informa.Ily 
illustrating  interaction  patterns  observed  within  scenarios.  They  are  pictures  of  how  a  series 
of  interactions  (and  perhaps  forces  that  prevent  interactions)  link  together  into  a  “system” 
that  has  persistence  (it  continues  over  time)  and  resistance  (it  cannot  easily  be  changed). 
Resistance  can  be  “stubbornness”  for  patterns  we  want  to  change;  “health”  or  “robustness” 
for  patterns  we  want  to  remain  in  place.  We  provide  examples  of  interaction  patterns  at  both 
the  micro  level  (e.g.,  dramatized  or  idealized  conversations)  and  at  the  macro  level  (larger 
strategic  pictures  of  business  setting,  market  forces,  organizational  structure). 

•  Belief  Maps  :  We  use  belief  maps  to  describe  the  relationships  between  diverse  beliefs  that 
individuals  hold  on  a  common  topic.  An  individual  belief  is  often  an  underlying  theory  that  a 
person  uses  in  evaluating  proposed  plans  or  guiding  their  own  actions.  Beliefs  exist  within  a 
network  of  supporting  and  conflicting  beliefs.  “Belief  mapping”  involves  seeing  beliefs  in 
relation  to  each  other.  It  is  a  significant  reflective  step  when  you  are  able  to  see  your  own 
beliefs  within  the  map  and  understand  their  relationships  with  other  beliefs. 

•  Inquiry  Techniques:  We  present  additional  concepts  and  techniques  that  help  to  foster  new 
interactions.  One  of  these  is  the  Ladder  of  Inquiry,  a  framework  for  assessing  the  level  of 
inquiry  within  interactions.  A  common  element  of  these  techniques  is  that  they  provide  ways 
for  keeping  conversations  focused  on  areas  of  interest  while  simultaneously  “cooling  down” 
the  interactions  so  that  people  can  reflect  and  listen  better,  and  allow  “undiscussables”  to  be 
discussed.  The  techniques  for  inquiry  are  essential  for  deriving  the  full  value  of  the  scenarios, 
system  diagrams  and  belief  maps. 

Together,  scenarios,  system  diagrams,  belief  maps,  and  inquiry  techniques  can  be  used  as  an  inte¬ 
grated,  flexible  toolkit  for  identifying  important  beliefs  and  interaction  patterns  and  understanding 
how  they  may  inhibit  or  enable  reuse  in  your  organization. 
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1.2  Document  Audience 

Who  we  think  you  are 

This  document  is  addressed  specifically  to  reuse  proponents.  We  assume  you,  the  reader,  have 
had  some  exposure  to  the  language  and  concepts  used  in  the  software  reuse  researchers’  and  prac¬ 
titioners’  community.  Based  on  this  exposure,  you  believe  that  a  systematic  approach  to  software 
reuse  is  a  sound  approach  to  improving  the  way  software  development  is  done  today.  You  are 
interested  in  exploring  ways  of  helping  an  organization  in  which  you  are  involved  to  make  the 
transition  towards  a  systematic  reuse-b^ased  approach  to  software  development. 

Caveat:  This  document  is  not  intended  to  directly  persuade  readers 
about  the  benefits  of  systematic  reuse.  If  you  consider  yourself  a  reuse 
skeptic  as  opposed  to  an  proponent,  be  aware  that  the  document  is  not 
targeted  directly  towards  you.  We  have  cogent  arguments  to  make  to 
you  on  behalf  of  reuse  but  we  will  not  make  them  here !  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  this  document  is  unashamedly  “preaching  to  the  converted,’’  in 
that  it  is  intended  as  a  kind  of  “field  guide’’  to  assist  reuse  proponents.^ 

Your  organization.  We  intend  for  this  document  to  be  useful  within  government  (including  DoD) 
and  contractor  organizations.  Toward  this  end,  we  have  tried  to  include  examples  relevant  to  these 
settings.  The  extended  scenario  in  Section  4  addresses  a  “typical”  contractor  environment.  How¬ 
ever,  we  believe  the  LIBRA  approach  is  applicable  in  a  broad  range  of  settings.  The  docurnent 
makes  few  assumptions  about  the  type  of  organization  in  which  you  work,  other  than  that  it  is  an 
organization  that  acquires,  develops,  and/or  maintains  software-intensive  systems  as  a  critical  part 
of  its  business  operations.  This  could  include: 

•  A  DoD  software  acquisition  organization; 

•  A  contractor  organization  that  develops,  integrates  and/or  maintains  systems  under  govern¬ 
ment  contracts; 

•  A  commercial  software  product  company  that  sells  shrink-wrapped  software  to  mass-market 
.  end-users; 

•  A  consulting  firm  providing  engineering  services  or  strategic  consulting  to  large  software 
organizations;  or 

•  A  large  organization  (e.g.,  a  bank,  a  manufacturing  company)  that  develops  and  uses  numer¬ 
ous  custom  applications  to  support  its  in-house  operations. 

Your  position.  We  have  designed  this  document  to  be  usable,  in  principle,  by  a  person  at  any 
level  within  an  organizational  structure  —  “reuse  guerrilla  tactics,”  if  you  will.  Thus  the  docu¬ 
ment  makes  few  assumptions  about  your  role  or  position  within  the  organization,  except  that  you 
probably  have  a  job  description  more  precise  than  “Reuse  Proponent  at  Large.”  For  example,  you 
could  be: 

•  An  acquisitions  manager  for  a  DoD  organization  with  responsibility  for  multiple  large  sys¬ 
tems; 


^  To  be  precise,  rather  than  preaching  to  the  converted,  we  are  suggesting  to  the  converted 
that  there  are  options  other  than  preaching  (trying  not  to  preach  too  much  ourselves  in  the 
process). 
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•  A  technology  advisor  for  a  line-of-business  manager; 

•  A  project  manager  who  would  like  to  try  reuse; 

•  A  senior  line-of-business  or  division  manager  concerned  about  maintaining  competitive 
advantage; 

•  A  programmer  interested  in  the  technical  problems  of  reuse,  and  with  ideas  of  your  own 
about  how  to  improve  reuse  within  your  organization;  or  even 

•  A  consultant  in  the  position  of  transferring  reuse  concepts  to  a  client  organization. 

Not  all  these  roles  fit  with  the  usual  understanding  of  the  term  “reuse  advocate,”  which  is  one  rea¬ 
son  we  have  chosen  the  term  “reuse  proponent”  instead.  If  you  support  the  goals  of  reuse  yet 
sense  that  you  have  little  access  to  decision-makers  within  the  organization,  you  are  unlikely  to 
see  yourself  as  someone  who  can  make  a  difference.  We  would  like  this  document  to  encourage 
people  in  such  situations  to  identify  specific  actions  they  can  take,  however  small,  to  move  them¬ 
selves  and  the  organization  forward.  Conversely,  people  in  decision-making  roles  need  to  be 
aware  that  simply  mandating  reuse  within  the  part  of  the  organization  under  their  authority  is  not 
an  effective  strategy. 

Exercise:  Who  do  you  think  you  are?  Take  a  moment  to  describe  yourself  in  terms  of  our 
audience  assumptions.  How  would  you  characterize  your  beliefs  and  values  about  reuse  (as 
you  understand  it)?  Are  you  a  reuse  proponent,  a  skeptic,  neither,  both?  How  would  you  char¬ 
acterize  your  organization  and  your  role  or  position  within  the  organization? 

Do  you  have  a  sense  that  your  personal  initiative  could  effect  changes  towards  more  system¬ 
atic  exploration  of  reuse  opportunities  within  the  organization? 

Can  you  recall  an  interaction  you  had  with  someone  in  the  organization  who  did  not  know  the 
reuse  “lingo”?  With  someone  whose  beliefs  appeared  to  present  a  barrier  to  reuse  within  the 
organization?  Were  these  interactions  successful  in  your  opinion?  Why  or  why  not? 

Who  we  think  we  are 

The  authors  bring  varied  backgrounds  to  this  document.  First  and  foremost  we  have  drawn  on  our 
own  experiences  in  initiating  reuse  efforts  in  varied  contexts:  as  developers  in  contractor  and 
commercial  software  organizations;  in  contract  research  and  development;  and  as  external  con¬ 
sultants.  We  also  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  co-author  with  considerable  experience  in  the  fields  of 
organizational  development,  organizational  learning,  and  change  management.  Through  exposure 
to  these  diverse  viewpoints  we  have  undergone  considerable  changes  in  our  own  thinking  about 
the  nature  of  reuse,  reuse  planning,  and  reuse  adoption,  and  have  come  to  see  “reuse  adoption”  as 
the  challenge  of  transforming  software  organizations  into  learning  organizations. 

1.3  Document  Objectives 

With  the  concepts  and  techniques  presented  in  this  document  you  should  be  able  to  see  familiar 
situations  with  “new  observer”  eyes.  After  reading  and  using  the  document,  you  should  be  able  to: 

1)  Describe  a  vision  of  systematic  software  reuse  appropriate  to  your  organization's  needs, 
goals,  and  capabilities; 

2)  Identify  key  roles  and  the  interactions  among  them  that  are  necessary  for  reuse; 
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3)  Recognize  individual  and  organizational  belief  patterns  that  serve  as  obstacles  or  enablers  to 
reuse; 

4)  Recognize  your  own  beliefs  within  that  repertoire  of  patterns  and  reflect  on  how  those  beliefs 
affect  you  in  your  role  as  a  reuse  proponent; 

5)  Identify  the  motivators  and  barriers  to  reuse  adoption  within  your  organization  —  e.g.,  barri¬ 
ers  that  may  be  missed  by  methods  focusing  exclusively  on  economic  issues  such  as  return 
on  investment,  or  on  ideas  of  resistance  based  on  traditional  technology  transfer  notions; 

6)  Identify  possible  next  steps  for  improving  your  organization's  reuse  capabiUty; 

7)  Catalyze  conversations  to  promote  systematic  reuse  within  your  organization; 

8)  Apply  organizational  learning  principles  to  the  way  reuse  is  explained,  motivated,  and  prac¬ 
ticed  in  your  organization; 

9)  Recognize,  anticipate,  and  avoid  known  pitfalls  in  reuse  adoption,  e.g.,  patterns  for  resisting, 
sabotaging,  or  undoing  change  efforts; 

10)  Use  the  document  to  reflect  on  your  progress  and  that  of  your  organization  on  a  recurring 
basis. 

1.4  Document  Organization 

The  document  is  organized  into  the  following  sections: 

•  Section  1  (this  section)  provides  an  overview  of  the  LIBRA  approach,  describes  the  intended 
audience  and  objectives  of  the  document,  offers  a  brief  overview  of  how  to  use  the  document, 
and  describes  the  relationship  between  this  document  and  other  work. 

•  Section  2  provides  historical  background  for  our  approach.  It  explains  where  the  reuse  adop¬ 
tion  field  is  today,  how  it  got  there,  and  why  the  time  is  ripe  for  approaches  such  as  LIBRA. 

•  Section  3  explains  core  LIBRA  concepts  and  describes  the  tools  and  techniques  used  exten¬ 
sively  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  document. 

•  Section  4  presents  a  detailed  fictional  case  study  in  scenario  form,  along  with  a  set  of  com¬ 
mentaries  analyzing  the  scenario.  The  case  study  and  commentary  offer  insight  into  a  variety 
of  adoption  barriers,  how  they  can  be  identified  and  analyzed,  and  to  some  degree,  how  they 
can  be  overcome.  It  also  provides  examples  of  how  LIBRA  tools  can  be  used  in  practice. 

•  Section  5  explains  how  it  is  useful  to  view  learning-oriented  reuse  practices  in  terms  of  a  net¬ 
work  of  interactions.  It  then  offers  some  perspectives  on  interaction  patterns  that  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  “reuseful”  organizations,  both  in  terms  of  reuse  processes  and  the  interactions 
among  reuse-oriented  roles. 

•  Section  6  presents  additional  concepts  and  techniques  that  can  be  used  to  discover  ^d  ana¬ 
lyze  interaction  patterns  and  plan  a  transition  to  more  reuseful  patterns.  It  also  provides  fur¬ 
ther  guidance  for  how  to  use  some  of  the  core  tools  (e.g.,  how  to  develop  and  use  dramatic 
scenarios). 

•  A  References  and  Recommended  Reading  section  includes  all  references  cited  in  the  docu¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  other  resources  we  recommend  if  you  want  to  learn  more  about  key  topics. 
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Readers  who  feel  they  have  sufficient  background  in  reuse  or  technology  adoption  may  wish  to 
skip  Section  2  and  proceed  directly  to  Section  3  to  learn  about  LIBRA  tools.  You  could  even  skip 
to  Section  4  and  begin  reading  the  scenario  while  referring  back  to  Section  3  ^  necessary  to  gain 
insight  into  the  tools.  We  believe  there  is  a  sound  logical  flow  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
document  and  recommend  reading  it  in  that  order,  but  encourage  you  to  engage  in  whatever  learn¬ 
ing  style  is  most  comfortable  for  you. 

1.5  How  to  Use  This  Document 

We  have  tried  to  design  the  LIBRA  approach  so  that  it  can  be  applied  by  anyone  within  a  software 
development  organization  who  wants  to  increase  receptivity  to  a  reuse-based  approach.  Our  hope 
is  to  put  something  very  practical  in  people’s  hands.  Some  aspects  of  this  document  could  almost 
be  read  as  “crib  sheets”  for  the  reuse  proponent  in  the  trenches — hence  our  terming  this  a  “field 
guide.” 

This  document  will  be  most  effective  if  it  is  read,  then  actively  used.  It  is  intended  to  help  you 
build  and  evolve  an  organizational  knowledge  base  to  support  and  sustain  reuse.  Readers  are 
encouraged  to  treat  the  various  tools  as  starting  points  for  constructing  their  own  descriptions  of 
current  and  desired  behaviors  and  identifying  meaningful  next  steps  they  can  take. 

One  process  (among  many)  for  how  this  document  can  be  used  is  as  follows: 

•  One  or  more  would-be  reuse  proponents  read  the  document,  and  do  some  small-scale  (per¬ 
haps  individual)  inquiry  exercises  to  see  how  the  process  works. 

•  If  this  small  group  decides  the  approach  can  be  of  value  to  their  organization,  they  design  and 
perform  a  customized  LIBRA  assessment  within  some  broader  group.  They  read  the  scenario 
case  study  presented  in  Section  4,  and  apply  the  theatrical  scripting  techniques  outlined  in 
Section  6  to  interpret  the  scenario,  modify  or  adapt  it,  or  (perhaps  with  outside  facilitation) 
develop  a  new  one,  in  order  to  describe  reuse-relevant  patterns  of  behavior  and  beliefs  in 
their  organization.  They  define  methods  for  gathering  data  to  refine  and  enrich  the  descrip¬ 
tion. 

•  They  obtain  approval  from  management  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  group  beyond  the  original 
members.  They  analyze  this  selected  scope,  yielding  a  more  refined  description. 

•  They  compare  the  description  to  a  tailored  set  of  archetypal  patterns  (both  those  inhibiting 
and  supporting  reuse)  to  identify  potential  problems  and  desired  improvements. 

•  They  identify  appropriate  intervention  steps  and  work  with  other  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  apply  them. 

•  The  organization  continues  to  iterate  the  process,  and  to  re-invoke  it  whenever  systematic 
learning  seems  to  be  needed.  A  natural  by-product  of  this  learning  is  m  evolving  knowledge 
base  of  organizational  information,  including  interaction  patterns  and  interventions  that  were 
designed  to  work  for  the  organization  (or  are  known  not  to  work,  as  the  case  may  be). 

Besides  the  specific  techniques  we  have  introduced,  we  have  generated  example  material  (most 
prominently,  the  scenario  in  Section  4)  that  reflects  our  own  personal  opinions,  beliefs  and  biases. 
This  is  as  it  should  be:  the  techniques  are  designed  to  elicit  precisely  this  kind  of  data.  Readers 
should  be  aware,  however,  that  the  specific  example  scenarios  and  interpretations  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  should  not  be  treated  as  an  integral  and  inseparable  part  of  the  assessment  techniques  them¬ 
selves.  The  examples  are  intended  only  as  seeds  or  catalysts  to  help  you  create  and  capture 
knowledge  that  is  most  relevant  to  your  own  organization. 
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Terminology.  We  outline  underlying  concepts  and  theory  where  this  seems  essential  to  enable 
effective  use  of  the  techniques.  Elsewhere  in  the  document  we  have  employed  unusual  structure 
and  format  to  best  convey  the  approach  (for  example,  use  of  conversations  or  dialogues).  Some  of 
the  techniques  described  and  terminology  used  may  be  unfamiliar  to  software  engineers,  though 
we  attempt  to  define  terms  borrowed  from  different  communities.  We  ask  readers’  tolerance  for 
any  periodic  lapses  into  “dialect  from  a  different  village,”  and  encourage  them  to  use  such  occa¬ 
sions  to  practice  their  own  inquiry  skills. 

1.6  Relationship  to  Other  Work 

The  techniques  described  in  this  document  are  complementary  to  and  can  be  used  in  combination 
with  other  approaches  to  reuse  assessment,  adoption,  and  practice.  In  particular,  we  believe  that 
the  LIBRA  approach  can  add  substantial  value  when  used  in  conjunction  with  existing 
approaches  such  as  the  Software  Productivity  Consortium’s  reuse  adoption  process,  the  CARDS 
reuse  parmership  approach,  or  even  the  Software  Engineering  Institute’s  Capability  Maturity 
Model.  However,  LIBRA  does  not  rely  on  any  other  methods  or  approaches  and,  we  believe,  can 
be  applied  by  itself  with  good  results. 

Relationship  to  STARS.  This  document  was  developed  by  the  Loral  Defense  Systems-East 
STARS  team  and  reflects  many  of  the  reuse  perspectives  of  the  STARS  program,  including  a 
strong  belief  in  and  commitment  to  systematic,  product-line  approaches  to  reuse.  In  addition,  the 
authors  bring  their  unique  perspectives  to  this  work,  including  experience  in  organizational 
change  management  and  theatrical  scripting  as  well  as  software  engineering  and  reuse.  These  per¬ 
spectives  from  multiple  disciplines  have  been  integrated  to  produce  what  we  believe  is  a  new  and 
innovative  approach  that  nevertheless  retains  its  STARS  roots. 

ReuseWorks  Technologies.  ReuseWorks  is  a  comprehensive  suite  of  reuse  concepts,  processes, 
methods,  and  tools  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the  ARPA/STARS  Program  and  the  Loral 
Defense  Systems-East  team.  Many  of  the  people  involved  in  the  ReuseWorks  effort  are  also 
involved  in  developing  LIBRA.  Thus,  the  LIBRA  approach  holds  a  strong  affinity  for  many  of  the 
ReuseWorks  technologies.  In  particular,  we  have  drawn  heavily  from  the  STARS  Conceptual 
Framework  for  Reuse  Processes  (CFRP),  a  high-level  process  model  that  identifies  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  set  of  processes  and  their  interactions  suitable  for  describing  reuse  within  software  organiza¬ 
tions.  Section  5  of  this  document  describes  how  the  CFRP  can  be  used  to  help  identify  and  change 
networks  of  reuse-relevant  interactions  within  an  organization. 

Another  ReuseWorks  technology  that  is  clearly  relevant  to  LIBRA  is  the  Organization  Domain 
Modeling  (ODM)  domain  engineering  method.  In  particular,  the  ODM  domain  planning  and 
scoping  processes  provide  useful  techniques  for  negotiating  the  technical  scope  of  reuse-related 
interactions.  ODM’s  potential  contribution  to  LIBRA  is  described  briefly  in  Section  6. 

Although  this  document  complements  and  adds  value  to  the  ReuseWorks  suite  of  products,  it  can 
be  used  independently  of  them  in  a  stand-alone  way  or  to  augment  other  reuse  assessment  or 
adoption  approaches.  We  believe  the  LIBRA  approach  will  prove  useful  to  a  broad  range  of 
researchers,  proponents,  and  practitioners  in  the  software  engineering  and  reuse  community. 
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2.0  Background 

The  LIBRA  approach  to  reuse  adoption  is  a  product  of  insights  gained  from  the  current  state  of 
practice  in  several  fields.  Though  it  addresses  different  aspects,  it  depends  on  the  progress  made 
in  these  other  areas,  and  in  that  sense  builds  on  and  complements  this  other  work.  It  is  unlikely 
that  LIBRA  could  have  been  formulated  earlier  in  the  history  of  the  reuse  field. 

In  this  section,  we  provide  a  thumbnail  history  of  approaches  to  reuse  adoption.  We  then  provide 
motivation  for  a  view  that  reframes  reuse  adoption  in  terms  of  knowledge  creation  and  organiza¬ 
tional  learning. 

2.1  Approaches  to  Reuse  Adoption 

For  many  years,  researchers  and  advocates  of  reuse  felt  like  voices  ctying  in  the  wilderness.  In  the 
defense  systems  world,  the  acquisition  process  and  contractors’  environments  erected  significant 
barriers  against  reuse.  In  commercial  software  organizations,  pressures  of  short-term  planning 
and  investment  cycles,  programmers’  culture,  and  technical  obstacles  made  systematic  reuse  a 
hard  sell.  In  this  generally  hostile  climate,  reuse  change  agents  faced  substantial  challenges  in  try¬ 
ing  to  influence  technology  and  business  shifts  in  their  organizations. 

An  informal  survey  of  approaches  to  reuse  adoption  over  the  last  10-15  years  reveals  a  progres¬ 
sion  of  ideas  in  people’s  thinking  about  how  organizations  move  towards  reuse: 

•  Phase  1:  Naive  enthusiasm.  In  this  phase  technical  merits  of  a  reuse-based  approach  are 
dominant  in  the  mind  of  the  reuse  proponent.  Fascination  with  reuse  can  arise  naturally  out  of 
a  software  developer’s  daily  practice.  It  is  also  natural  for  this  first  enthusiasm  to  take  the 
form  of  a  primarily  technical  vision— if  only  the  language  provided  the  right  support,  the 
proper  components  were  in  place,  etc.  Reuse  is  just  the  “right  way”  to  do  things;  and  anyone 
who  is  not  thick-headed  or  entirely  self-interested  will  see  its  value  if  the  technical  case  is 
made  clearly  enough.  This  idealism  can  often  lead  to  a  simplistic  approach  to  the  technical 
problems  involved.  However,  people  willing  to  take  such  a  straightforward  approach  are 
probably  responsible  for  much  of  the  reusable  software  that  has  actually  been  written. 

•  Phase  2:  Recognizing  non-technical  barriers.  In  this  phase  the  proponent,  chastened  from  a 
few  encounters  with  resistance  to  reuse,  rethinks  his/her  position.  TTie  first  “loss  of  inno¬ 
cence”  comes  from  the  experience  of  trying  to  introduce  reuse  within  the  organization  at  a 
non-trivial  scale  (i.e.,  at  a  scale  visible  to  management).  Here  non-technical  issues  begin  to 
surface:  not-invented-here  syndrome,  short-sighted  management  practices,  a  “get  the  job  out 
of  the  door  as  quickly  as  possible”  mentality,  etc. 

The  response  within  the  reuse  researchers’  and  practitioners’  community  is  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  non-technical  issues.  The  attention,  however,  is  still  grudging.The  attitude  is  that  we 
must  deal  with  these  annoying  non-technical  issues  in  order  to  motivate  what  is  still  viewed 
primarily  as  a  technical  change,  adoption  of  new  technology. 

•  Phase  3:  Need  for  a  business  case.  After  enough  encounters  with  non-technical  issues,  it 
becomes  clear  that  institutionalizing  reuse  is  a  strategic  business  decision  that  must  be  moti¬ 
vated,  like  other  decisions  of  that  kind,  with  a  business  case.  If  a  clear  cost-benefit  case  can 
be  made  for  reuse  and  the  perceived  risk  is  sufficiently  low,  management  will  decide  to  ini¬ 
tiate  it.  (This  presumes  that  the  decision  to  initiate  a  reuse  program  can  be  motivated  entirely 
on  economic  grounds.)  In  the  DoD  community,  recognition  of  the  need  for  software  acquisi¬ 
tion  reform  would  seem  to  belong  to  this  phase;  in  the  commercial  arena,  there  is  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  need  for  clear  reuse-supportive  funding  models. 
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It  has  taken  the  reuse  field  many  years  to  get  to  the  point  where  we  understand  how  such 
business  cases  must  be  made.  This  is  a  major  step  forward.  In  many  cases,  the  ability  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  compelling  business  case  is  a  necessary  step  to  get  commitment  ^d  action  towards  a 
reuse  initiative.  However,  there  is  nothing  that  guarantees  that  such  initiatives  will  actually 
succeed;  often  they  do  not.  (The  business  case  attempts  to  prove  that  if  the  initiative  succeeds 
there  will  be  significant  return  on  investment). 

•  Phase  4:  Reuse  as  technology  tt-ansfer.  Acknowledging  that  even  a  compelling  business 
case  for  a  reuse  initiative  may  be  rejected,  or  that  an  initiative  may  fail  despite  sound  techni¬ 
cal  and  business  planning,  a  fourth  phase  in  approaches  to  reuse  adoption  has  emerged 
through  recognition  of  the  many  technology  transfer  issues  involved.  By  framing  the  problem 
in  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  bring  to  bear  a  vast  base  of  theory  and  practical  knowledge  about 
technology  transfer  and  innovation  diffusion.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  excellent  work 
done  in  recent  years  “transferring  the  knowledge”  of  the  technology  transfer  community  to 
the  reuse  community,  particularly  by  the  SEL  More  recently,  the  work  of  Geoffrey  Moore  on 
high  technology  market  forces  has  been  increasingly  influential  [Moor91]. 

The  “Reuse  Wave.”  Attention  to  both  the  business  case  and  technology  transfer  aspects  could  be 
said  to  represent  the  current  state  of  the  art  in  work  on  reuse  adoption.  As  a  result  of  these  and 
other  factors,  a  “reuse  wave”  is  now  building  within  government  and  industry.  Awareness  of 
reuse-based/architecture-driven/product-line  concepts  is  steadily  increasing.  Many  organizations 
are  “hyping”  the  importance  of  these  ideas.  High-level  efforts  are  underway  within  the  DoD  to 
transition  to  a  domain-specific  reuse-based,  architecture-driven  product-line  approach  to  software 
development.  Technologies  such  as  client-server  architectures,  open  systems,  Web-based  infor¬ 
mation  services,  ORB-based  components,  OO  analysis  and  design  methods,  and  increasingly 
interoperable  platforms  and  applications  appear  to  be  removing  significant  technical  obstacles  to 
reuse. 

These  recent  developments  create  both  exciting  opportunities  and  new  kinds  of  dangers.  In  the 
“bad  old  days,”  failure  to  engender  interest  in  reuse  was  a  missed  opportunity,  not  usually  a  disas¬ 
ter  (for  the  reuse  field,  that  is;  on  occasion  it  was  a  disaster  for  the  org^ization  concerned).  With 
the  increasing  expectations  being  placed  on  reuse,  more  and  larger  initiatives  are  being  funded. 
Unfortunately,  these  trends  (even  apparently  positive  developments  such  as  the  growing  momen¬ 
tum  behind  the  idea  of  reuse)  may  substantially  increase  the  risk  of  using  the  current  repertoire  of 
“advocacy-based”  adoption  strategies.  Here  are  some  reasons; 

•  Issuing  a  “mandate”  when  you  do  not  really  have  authority  is  ineffective.  Issuing  a  mandate 
when  you  do  have  authority  may  set  forces  in  motion  that  achieve  near-term  results  but  yield 
significant  failures  farther  downstream  because  the  mindset  of  the  workers  has  not  changed. 

•  Accurate  but  incomplete  assessments  may  lead  to  planned  actions  which  will  encounter 
unforeseen  forces  of  resistance  and  inertia.  As  reuse  gains  more  recognition  and  support,  it 
becomes  harder  to  blame  failed  efforts  on  lack  of  resources  or  general  awareness.  Other  bar¬ 
riers  to  adoption  become  more  apparent.  If  underlying  reasons  for  breakdowns  are  not 
addressed,  failure  of  the  initiative  is  much  more  likely. 

•  Barriers  may  arise  not  at  the  beginning  but  well  into  the  initiative,  when  considerable 
resources  have  already  been  expended,  expectations  have  become  inflated,  and  the  personal 
credibility  of  some  key  players  depends  on  sweeping  issues  under  the  carpet.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  failures  can  be  immense,  because  the  resources  once  committed  will  gener¬ 
ally  not  be  invested  again;  the  field  is  soured  for  future  efforts. 

•  As  reuse  planning  expands  in  scope,  the  consequences  of  failure  can  increase  dramatically. 
Five-year,  enterprise-wide  reuse  plans  require  considerable  buy-in  and  commitment.  Condi- 
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tions  for  such  buy-in  are  rarely  in  place  and  declared  commitment  often  masks  unstated  resis¬ 
tance  or  represents  good  intentions  from  managers  who  lack  the  consistency  to  stick  with  a 
plan  over  the  long  term. 

•  Reuse  initiatives  may  become  magnets  for  other  agendas  (including  specific  technologies  or 
other  improvement  initiatives).  For  example,  the  reuse  program  may  present  an  opportunity 
for  one  group  to  impose  a  standard,  generic  architecture  on  other  groups.  If  the  architecture 
has  not  been  engineered  for  widespread  reuse,  it  will  often  contain  rigid  or  unreliable  ele¬ 
ments  drawn  from  particular  assumed  contexts  of  use.  Results  in  some  cases  can  be  worse 
than  if  no  reuse  effort  had  been  initiated  at  all. 

A  New  Approach.  To  circumvent  these  technology  transfer  traps,  alternative  strategies  are 
needed  to  augment  advocacy-based  adoption  approaches.  The  LIBRA  approach  is  an  attempt  to 
fill  this  need.  It  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  sustained  adoption  of  new  concepts  and  technologies 
occurs  only  in  a  climate  that  is  receptive  to  change.  Such  a  climate  is  formed  not  simply  by  thrust¬ 
ing  new  ideas  at  people,  but  by  identifying  and  resolving  existing  positions,  beliefs,  and  interac¬ 
tion  patterns  through  learning  and  inquiry. 

We  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  adoption  approaches  such  as  LIBRA.  Trends  in  the  business  envi¬ 
ronment  are  heightening  receptiveness  to  learning-based  approaches.  By  understanding  the  link 
between  systematic  reuse  and  these  broader  business  trends,  reuse  proponents  will  be  better  able 
to  align  themselves  with  forces  for  change  in  their  organizations.  At  the  organizational  level,  we 
see  steady  movement  towards  business  process  reengineering,  restructuring  of  organizations 
around  core  competencies,  and  the  rise  of  virtual  enterprises.  The  software  industry  of  the  future 
may  be  built  around  small-scale,  component-like  companies,  providing  focused  sources  of  exper¬ 
tise  within  adaptable  networks  of  contracts  and  partnering  relationships.  These  trends  pave  the 
way  for  business  models  that  will  both  encourage  and  benefit  from  systematic  reuse  of  software 
and  knowledge  assets. 

2.2  Reuse  As  Technology  Transfer  ‘Tn  Reverse” 

Framing  reuse  adoption  as  a  technology  transfer  problem  makes  sense  to  the  extent  that  reuse- 
based  practice  involves  acquiring  or  developing  a  specific  technology  or  set  of  technologies  (e.g., 
object-oriented  development  methods,  a  software  repository  infrastructure,  application  generation 
techniques). 

And  yet,  systematic  reuse  is  often  spoken  of  informally  as  a  kind  of  shift  of  mind-set,  a  paradigm 
shift  in  beliefs  and  values,  a  change  in  the  way  software  is  developed.  When  we  apply  models 
from  technology  transfer,  we  implicitly  adopt  a  metaphor  which  says  that  reuse  is  something 
external  (a  technology)  that  must  be  “transferred,”  or  “inserted  into,”  or  “adopted  by”  an  organi¬ 
zation.  In  doing  so,  we  frame  the  task  in  a  way  that  often  invites  resistance  and  creates  unneces¬ 
sary  obstacles.  It  diverts  the  focus  of  reuse  initiatives  away  from  the  software  assets  and 
knowledge  developed  within  the  organization  itself;  i.e.,  the  technology  which  that  organization 
could  be  “transferring”  more  effectively,  both  internally  and  outside  the  organization. 

The  LIBRA  approach  is  founded  on  shifting  this  metaphor.  In  this  alternative  perspective,  reuse  is 
viewed  as  capturing  and  more  effectively  disseminating  the  technologies  (or  more  generally,  the 
competencies  and  knowledge)  that  emerge  within  an  organization;  the  technology  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  is  the  expertise  the  company  already  has.  Where  conventional  technology  transfer  uses  the 
image  of  external  technology  moving  into  the  organization,  the  LIBRA  approach  encourages 
technology  that  is  buried  and  hidden  within  an  organization  to  be  made  more  widely  visible 
throughout,  as  well  as  outside,  that  organization.The  most  significant  transfer  in  systematic  reuse 
is  thus  from  the  “inside  out,”  i.e.,  from  the  organization  to  the  surrounding  environment,  rather 
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than  from  the  “outside  in.”  To  emphasize  this  shift  of  perspective  we  say  that  reuse  is  “technology 
transfer  in  reverse.” 

The  position  can  be  stated  in  the  following  way; 

This  company  (division/group)  knows  a  lot  about  building  {X}  sys¬ 
tems.  Up  until  now  management  has  counted  on  informal  ways  of 
transferring  this  knowledge  from  developer  to  developer.  If  we  pro¬ 
vide  supporting  infrastructure  to  make  this  knowledge  transfer  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  valued  part  of  everyone’s  job,  we  will  be  better  able  to 
capitalize  on  this  corporate  expertise. 

We  may  even  be  able  to  market  this  expertise  externally  in  ways  that 
are  not  yet  evident  to  us.  Right  now  we  think  of  ourselves  as  primarily 
a  product  (service/contract)-driven  business.  If  we  make  our  knowl¬ 
edge  a  core  part  of  our  business  identity,  we  will  be  better  able  to  grow 
new  services  out  of  existing  products  and  new  products  out  of  existing 
services,  and  to  use  our  experience  as  leverage  for  new  contracts. 

This  approach  places  reuse  proponents  more  in  the  position  of  facilitators  than  persuaders,  allies 
for  technical  people  “in  the  trenches”  who  may  have  had  difficulty  communicating  their  insights 
to  their  own  managers.  This  can  help  reverse  the  power  relationships  that  are  typically  perceived 
when  proponents  try  to  get  reuse  initiatives  started. 

Reuse,  often  presented  to  software  developers  in  a  way  that  leads  them  to  believe  it  is  just  another 
management  fad  imposed  from  above,  subject  to  abrupt  and  arbitrary  changes,  can  instead  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  (and  can  be)  a  way  for  developers’  knowledge  to  be  legitimized  and  systematically  sup¬ 
ported.  The  approach  thus  invites  commitment,  buy-in,  and  ownership  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
involvement  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  reuse  efforts. 

Adoption  of  technology  that  supports  or  facilitates  reuse  is  instrumental,  but  not  central,  to  this 
change  process.  Reuse  support  technology  makes  it  easier  for  people  to  share  knowledge  more 
effectively  with  each  other.  But  the  primary  change  is  organizational,  involving  the  transfer  of 
knowledge  and  the  establishment  of  new  channels  of  communication  within  and  across  groups  in 
the  organization. 

Reuse  as  technology  transfer  in  reverse  is  a  central  foundation  of  the  LIBRA  approach.  It  relies  on 
a  different  underlying  metaphor  —  reuse-based  software  development  as  a  form  of  knowledge 
creation. 

2.3  The  Knowledge-Creating  Organization 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  organizations  can  be  thought  of  as  producing  and  consuming  knowl¬ 
edge.  A  focus  on  Imowledge  production  is  not  new  for  R&D  groups  or  for  university  settings.  But 
in  most  business  settings,  the  generation  of  new  knowledge  within  the  work  process  has  tradition¬ 
ally  been  viewed  as  a  by-product  of  the  core  process,  which  is  providing  a  service,  fulfilling  a 
contract,  or  developing  and  marketing  a  product.  The  idea  that  knowledge  creation  is  central  to 
the  daily  activities  of  dl  or  most  departments  and  individuals  in  the  workplace  is  quite  new.  Esca¬ 
lating  business  pressures  are  forcing  organizations  to  rely  more  on  producing  new  knowledge, 
applying  it  systematically,  and  expanding  their  capacity  through  learning. 
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Ideally,  the  knowledge  captured  would  be  unique,  strategic,  or  special  to  the  organization.  In 
many  cases  there  are  opportunities  to  propagate  this  knowledge  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
organization  (i.e.,  the  “technology  transfer  in  reverse”  principle  outlined  above).  Systematic 
learning  and  reuse  of  knowledge  empowers  an  organization  to  transfer  technology  competencies 
to  the  marketplace  as  new  sources  of  competitive  advantage.  It  enables  strategic  shifts  from  a 
product-,  contract-,  or  service-based  business  model  to  model  of  a  “knowledge-creating”  organi¬ 
zation  [Nona91,  Nona95],  in  which  the  generation  and  codification  of  new  knowledge  makes  it 
possible  to  adapt  to  new  challenges  and  opportunities  more  rapidly  and  flexibly  than  before. 

This  trend  is  of  particular  relevance  to  software  development  (and,  more  generally,  software¬ 
intensive)  organizations.  Software  itself  defies  the  traditional  categories  of  service  versus  product. 
Software  development,  maintenance,  and  operation  remain  significantly  oral,  informal,  and  non- 
hierarchical  in  nature.  This  creates  dilemmas  for  codifying,  capturing,  and  communicating  soft¬ 
ware  knowledge  from  project  to  project,  person  to  person,  department  to  department,  and  com¬ 
pany  to  company. 

How  is  Knowledge  Created? 

Three  concepts  are  useful  to  recognize  how  common  interactions  create  knowledge: 

•  Knowledge  is  more  than  information.  Most  interactions  are  not  just  exchanges  of  informa¬ 
tion;  they  actually  involve  creation  of  new  knowledge.  However,  this  often  happens  so  auto¬ 
matically  or  at  such  a  fine-grained  level  that  we  do  not  recognize  the  interactions  as 
knowledge-creating  activities.  For  example,  in  the  software  field  we  often  overlook  or  dis¬ 
count  the  kind  of  knowledge  created  when  people  in  a  software  group  recognize  that  they  are 
designing  similar  interfaces  for  different  products,  or  that  a  customer  proposal  has  close  sim¬ 
ilarity  to  one  bid  two  years  earlier. 

•  Knowledge  is  socially  situated.  New  knowledge  is  created  when  people  interact.  That  is, 
knowledge  creation  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  identifying  and  debriefing  isolated  experts 
within  the  organization.  Knowledge  frequently  resides  within  sustained  networks  of  interac¬ 
tions.  This  is  a  lesson  learned  in  many  software  company  acquisitions,  where  a  software  sys¬ 
tem  treated  as  a  tangible  (and  transferable)  asset  proves  to  be  highly  dependent  on  the  web  of 
informal  knowledge  held  by  the  development  or  maintenance  team. 

•  Knowledge  is  often  invisible.  The  most  important  things  we  know  are  often  those  things  we 
know  so  well  that  we  don’t  know  we  know  them  (i.e.,  “second-nature”  knowledge).  Knowl¬ 
edge  creation  accelerates  when  this  invisible  knowledge  is  raised  to  awareness.  This  problem 
is  central  to  systematic  reuse:  the  attempt  to  reuse  an  artifact  created  for  one  system  context 
usually  reveals  many  hidden  contextual  dependencies  that  were  not  noted  by  Ae  original 
developers. 

The  Knowledge  Evolution  Grid  shown  in  Exhibit  1  provides  a  useful  framework  for  understand¬ 
ing  how  knowledge  can  be  systematically  captured  and  made  more  accessible  in  an  organization. 
It  shows  the  migration  of  knowledge  along  two  different  dimensions,  from  private  to  public  and 
tacit  to  explicit  forms.  Public  and  explicit  knowledge  is  essential  to  (and  a  result  of)  systematic 
learning  and  reuse.  Section  6  describes  how  the  grid  can  be  used  as  a  tool  for  reuse  assessment 
and  improvement. 


2.4  Organizational  Learning 

If  reuse  change  agents  are  really  in  the  business  of  transforming  software  organizations  into 
knowledge-creating  organizations,  strategies  evolved  to  support  traditional  technology  transfer 
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Exhibit  1.  Knowledge  Evolution  Grid 

will  only  be  of  limited  use.  Techniques  are  needed  that  help  make  motivators  and  barriers  to  adop¬ 
tion  more  visible.  Some  of  these  motivators  and  barriers  correspond  to  the  factors  addressed  by  a 
good  business  case  analysis  or  the  classic  resistance  recognized  in  technology  transfer  and  diffu¬ 
sion.  Other  motivators  and  barriers  encountered  by  reuse  change  agents  closely  mirror  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  people  involved  in  the  fields  of  organizational  development,  change  management,  and 
organizational  learning.  In  particular,  a  reuse  change  agent  must  address  the  organization’s  recep¬ 
tiveness  to  systematic  learning  and  knowledge-creation. 

There  is  a  large  body  of  relevant  work  that  can  be  leveraged  from  these  fields.  Reuse  can  be 
viewed  as  a  specialization  of  organizational  learning.  Just  as  previous  work  tailored  general  tech¬ 
nology  transfer  guidelines  to  apply  to  reuse,  general  organizational  learning  principles  can  be  tai-' 
lored  to  the  special  conditions  of  software  organizations. 

The  concepts  and  techniques  of  organizational  learning  are  central  to  the  LIBRA  approach.  We 
have  selected  and  integrated  concepts  and  techniques  from  several  sources  that  we  believe  will  be 
most  useful  and  most  readily  learned  starting  with  little  or  no  background  in  organizational  learn¬ 
ing  principles  or  organization  change  management.  We  have  also  interpreted  and  grounded  these 
general  tools  to  suit  the  needs  of  software  development  organizations  concerned  with  reuse. 

The  Fifth  Discipline  work  of  Peter  Senge  and  Innovation  Associates  [Seng90,  Seng94]  is  the  most 
accessible  and  widely  known  body  of  work  in  the  organizational  learning  field.  Senge’s  ideas  con¬ 
cern  “the  art  and  practice  of  the  learning  organization”  via  five  inter-related  disciplines:  shared 
vision,  personal  mastery,  systems  thinking,  mental  models,  and  team  learning. 

Although  the  disciplines  of  shared  vision  and  personal  mastery  are  not  focal  points  of  this  docu¬ 
ment,  the  LIBRA  approach  offers  a  good  basis  for  building  a  shared  vision  of  reuse  within  an 
organization.  LIBRA  is  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  building  vision  through  interactions  and 
communications  at  all  levels,  rather  than  having  it  set  by  top-level  management  and  propagated 
down  through  the  hierarchy.  Similarly,  the  LIBRA  approach  challenges  reuse  proponents  to  strive 
for  personal  mastery  through  the  development  of  inquiry  skills. 

LIBRA  focuses  more  directly  on  the  other  three  disciplines.  Our  use  of  scenarios  and  system  dia¬ 
grams  is  intended  to  foster  Senge’s  discipline  of  systems  thinking,  while  belief  mapping  draws 
from  the  disciplines  of  mental  models  and  team  learning.  The  tools  for  inquiry-based  conversa- 
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tions  owe  a  more  direct  debt  to  one  of  Senge’s  major  influences,  Chris  Argyris.  (For  example,  our 
Ladder  of  Inquiry  is  an  adaptation  of  his  concept  of  the  Ladder  of  Inference  [Argy9I].) 

A  thorough  introduction  to  these  ideas  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  document,  but  later  sections 
provide  sufficient  additional  background  to  guide  use  of  the  techniques  presented. 

2.5  Learning-Oriented  Assessment 

It  is  no  trivial  matter  to  transition  an  organization  to  a  knowledge-creating  orientation.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
found  change  that  affects  people  at  all  levels  of  the  organization,  and  impacts  everything  from 
organization  structure  and  market  position  to  how  the  organization  defines  its  core  mission. 
Approaching  organizations  as  knowledge-creating  and  knowledge-sharing  enterprises  requires 
innovations  in  organization  design  and  change  management. 

On  the  other  hand,  large-scale  institutional  change,  reorganization,  or  reengineering  strategies 
have  not  been  the  most  successful  ways  of  fostering  a  learning  orientation  within  organizations. 
One  advantage  of  our  approach  is  that  it  helps  people  to  identify  small-scale  initiatives  that  can 
get  new  kinds  of  learning  interactions  going.  Usually  it  is  the  people  “in  the  trenches”  who  are 
best  able  to  recognize  such  opportunities.  Frequently,  new  interactions  that  foster  systematic 
learning  in  an  organization  can  begin  with  very  small,  local,  low-risk  initiatives. 

Our  approach  goes  farther  than  recommending  small-scale  adoption  efforts;  we  also  see  the 
assessment  process  itself  as  something  that  can  be  decentralized,  localized  and  performed  incre¬ 
mentally.  For  some  organizations,  even  the  cost  of  a  thorough  reuse  assessment  involving  sur¬ 
veys,  strategic  planning,  and  interviewing  may  be  a  substantial  barrier.  This  does  not  imply  that 
all  change  can  be  effected  incrementally,  with  no  broad,  strategic  commitment  from  management. 
Certain  improvements  will  only  be  achieved  with  up-front  investment  of  resources  well  above  the 
“noise  level”  for  the  organization. 

Because  systematic  reuse  can  involve  major  shifts  in  beliefs  and  interaction  patterns,  reuse  adop¬ 
tion  can  elicit  powerful  reactions  from  people,  in  the  form  of  both  motivation  or  receptivity  and 
barriers  or  resistance.  One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  reuse  assessment,  as  part  of  either  a 
small-scale  or  large-scale  adoption  effort,  is  to  identify  these  points  of  receptivity  and  resistance, 
particularly  as  manifested  in  systemic  patterns  of  behavior  and  underlying  beliefs  that  support 
them.  The  LIBRA  approach  focuses  specifically  on  discovering  —  and  facilitating  shifts  in  — 
these  beliefs  and  interaction  patterns  by  applying  learning-  and  inquiry-based  techniques  to  reuse 
assessment,  reuse  adoption,  and  reuse  practice. 
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3.0  Core  LIBRA  Concepts  and  Techniques 

This  section  presents  a  core  set  of  concepts  and  techniques  that  are  useful  in  assessing  an  organi¬ 
zation’s  receptiveness  and  resistance  to  systematic  learning  and  knowledge-creation. 


Core  Principles 

The  core  LIBRA  techniques: 

•  Foster  interactions  that  balance  inquiry  and  advocacy; 

•  Help  to  identify  incremental  assessment  and  adoption  steps,  rather  than  large-scale  planning 
efforts  requiring  significant  up  front  investment; 

•  Emphasize  qualitative  self-assessment  that  is  motivated,  performed,  and  tailored  by  members 
of  the  organization  rather  than  by  an  outside  “auditing”  organization; 

•  Emphasize  identification  of  the  points  of  reuse  receptiveness  and  resistance  that  are  particular 
to  each  organization; 

•  Help  to  reinforce  the  view  of  reuse  as  systematic  learning  and  knowledge  creation. 

Who,  What  and  How 

Three  critical  elements  can  be  shifted  to  create  conditions  for  new  kinds  of  interactions  that 
increase  an  organization’s  readiness  for  systematic  reuse: 

•  Who  is  in  the  room?  By  creating  situations  where  people  who  don’t  normally  talk  with  each 
other  can  exchange  ideas  and  experiences,  some  habitual  patterns  can  be  left  behind  and  new 
ones  discovered; 

•  What  are  people  talking  about?  By  keeping  the  focus  of  the  conversations  on  the  specifics 
of  software  systems  and  development  processes,  but  with  the  added  “twist”  of  looking  for 
potential  reuse  opportunities,  new  patterns  of  interaction  can  be  created  without  making  these 
new  patterns  themselves  the  focus  of  attention  for  the  conversations.  This  is  quite  different 
from  holding  meetings  that  are  “about  process.” 

•  How  do  people  interact  in  the  conversation  settings?  Old  interaction  patterns  can  be 
changed  by  focusing  on  inquiry  rather  than  or  as  well  as  discussion  and  debate.  This  can 
include  reflection  on  past  experience,  discovery  of  the  rationale  behind  stated  positions,  etc. 

While  changing  one  element  (the  who,  what,  or  how)  may  “loosen”  things  sufficiently  to  allow 
new  conversations  to  take  place,  we  believe  that  the  best  chances  for  significant  new  learning 
occur  when  all  three  are  changed. 

The  primary  focus  of  this  document  is  to  suggest  techniques  for  changing  the  “how”  element  of 
conversations.  The  “how”  may  be  the  most  essential,  although  it  need  not  always  be  changed  by 
design  or  intention.  Certain  conditions  may  allow  people  to  spontaneously  discover  new  ways  of 
interacting. 

The  “who”  and  the  “what”  are  addressed  to  some  extent  in  this  document,  but  other  tools  and 
techniques  focus  more  directly  on  them.  For  example,  two  ReuseWorks  technologies,  the  CFRP 
and  ODM  (see  Section  1.4)  are  directly  applicable  to  the  “who”  and  Ae  “what,”  respectively.  The 
CFRP  offers  a  model  for  reuse  interactions  that  can  help  in  determining  who  should  be  involved 
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in  certain  conversations.  The  ODM  domain  selection  and  scoping  processes  provide  a  framework 
for  negotiating  the  scope  of  reuse-specific  interactions.  Further  discussion  of  the  CFRP  and  ODM 
in  the  LIBRA  context  is  included  in  Sections  5  and  6. 

Tlie  How:  Facilitating  New  Interactions.  Establishing  new  reuse-supportive  interactions  is  dif¬ 
ficult  because  it  requires  skills  that  are  not  usually  associated  with  software  engineering  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Such  interactions  require  a  level  of  team  rapport  and  communication  that  is  difficult  to 
establish  even  in  conventional  project  teams,  much  less  in  groups  of  people  who  may  not  rou¬ 
tinely  deal  with  each  other  in  their  normal  work  processes. 

New  interactions  also  require  careful  attention  to  the  interaction  process  itself.  This  kind  of  thing 
is  usually  made  easier  by  the  presence  of  a  trained  facilitator  or  process  consultant.  Yet  in  the 
kinds  of  meetings  we  envision  for  users  of  this  document,  involving  outside  consultants  or  facili¬ 
tators  may  be  difficult  or  premature  (e.g.,  an  initial  meeting  when  people  within  an  organization 
first  become  interested  in  reuse).  At  the  pre-commitment  stage,  bringing  in  an  outside  facilitator 
might  create  rather  than  remove  barriers.  This  places  an  increased  burden  on  the  skills  of  internal 
change  agents  who  must  design,  coordinate,  and  facilitate  the  meetings. 

New  interactions  require  shifts  in  well-ingrained  patterns  of  behavior.  When  people  meet  in 
familiar  settings  and  group  configurations,  discuss  familiar  topics,  or  follow  established  meeting 
processes  and  styles,  old  behavior  patterns  are  reinforced.  In  order  to  create  possibilities  for 
change,  it  can  be  helpful  to  design  in  conditions  that  “shake  up”  or  disrupt  old  interaction  patterns. 

Sections  3.1  through  3.4  below  provide  an  overview  of  four  conceptual  tools  that  are  particularly 
useful  for  assessing  current  reuse  practice  and  facilitating  new  interactions  that  lead  to  systematic 
reuse.  The  tools  are: 

•  Dramatic  scenarios 

•  System  diagrams 

•  Belief  maps 

•  The  Ladder  of  Inquiry 

Section  3.5  discusses  how  the  tools  can  be  used  in  concert.  The  References  and  Recommended 
Reading  section  at  the  end  of  this  document  provides  pointers  to  resources  for  learning  more 
about  these  tools. 

3.1  Dramatic  Scenarios 

The  primary  assessment  tool  in  LIBRA  is  the  dramatic  scenario.  We  use  the  term  “dramatic  sce¬ 
nario”  (or  “scenario”  for  convenience)  to  refer  to  a  narrative  description  of  events  in  a  given  orga¬ 
nizational  setting.  The  scenario  includes  descriptions  of  the  organizational  environment  and  broad 
business  picture,  character  profiles  for  the  individuals  appearing  in  the  scenario,  and  a  sequence  of 
events  that  focuses  more  on  drama  (conflict,  tension,  transformations)  than  on  task  descriptions  or 
workflow  analysis. 

An  Example  Scenario 

Consider  the  following  scenario: 

A  software  engineer,  Claudia,  is  given  an  intensive  programming  task  in  a  specialized  area 
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(domain  X)  as  part  of  a  larger  system  development  effort.  After  successful  completion  of  the 
task,  Claudia  gains  a  local  reputation  (within  her  group)  as  the  domain  X  “expert.”  As  more 
related  tasks  of  this  kind  come  up,  they  are  directed  her  way;  with  each  task,  her  expertise 
grows,  and  the  proportion  of  her  time  dedicated  to  this  domain  also  increases. 

Eventually,  as  the  learning  curve  levels  off,  the  tasks  become  less  and  less  interesting,  more 
and  more  routine  for  Claudia.  She  asks  her  manager,  Tom,  for  other  work  but  in  the  meantime 
domain  X  has  become  of  critical  importance  on  the  critical  path  for  several  high-profile 
projects.  Claudia  starts  feeling  “pigeonholed”  and  requests  a  trainee  so  that  she  can  begin  to 
transfer  her  expertise  in  domain  X  and  move  on  to  something  else.  Tom  answers,  “We  can’t 
spare  your  time  training  someone  right  now  —  you’re  on  the  critical  path.  And  we’re  under¬ 
staffed  as  it  is.” 

Elements  of  Scenarios 

•  Context:  An  organizational  setting  is  established  for  the  scenario.  Ideally,  the  business  envi¬ 
ronment  and  other  elements  of  the  context  shared  by  the  characters  in  the  scenario  are  pre¬ 
sented  explicitly. 

•  Characters:  Each  character  in  the  scenario  is  described  via  a  character  profile  that  details  as 
much  as  is  relevant  about  their  past  experience,  life  and  career  situation,  values  and  attitudes 
towards  work,  colleagues,  etc. 

•  The  Story:  The  main  body  of  the  scenario  is  a  narrative  describing  the  sequence  of  events, 
interactions,  decisions  etc.  in  the  story.  The  story  can  be  told  with  a  variety  of  alternating 
forms,  including  narrative,  dialogue  and  script,  or  even  sample  artifacts  (email  message  text, 
corporate  memos,  etc.) 

•  Key  Events:  As  a  starting  basis  for  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  scenario,  the  story  can  be 
annotated  to  identify  key  events  that  warrant  focused  discussion  and  commentary. 

Why  Use  Scenarios? 

The  scenario  approach  presented  here  is  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  reuse  assessment.  Similar  tech¬ 
niques  could  be  used  for  data-gathering  as  part  of  a  full-fledged  domain  engineering  project,  or 
used  in  a  variety  of  design  or  requirements  elicitation  tasks. 

A  primary  difficulty  in  reuse  assessment  is  in  describing  current  processes  and  practices.  Reuse  is 
not  an  explicitly  supported  process  in  most  development  environments.  If  you  ask  direct  ques¬ 
tions  such  as:  “How  much  reuse  happens  in  your  organization?”  or  “Do  you  have  metrics  in  place 
for  levels  of  reuse?”  you  may  be  asking  people  to  abstract  a  level  of  practice  that  exists  but  is  not 
codified  in  supported  processes  and  policies.  If  the  processes  are  already  codified,  they  may  know 
how  to  answer  these  questions;  if  not,  they  may  not  even  understand  the  question. 

Formal  process  models  are  good  ways  to  codify  processes  that  we  want  to  institutionalize,  man¬ 
age  and  make  repeatable.  They  incur  a  lot  of  overhead  when  used  to  describe  and  diagnose  inter¬ 
actions  that  we  may  want  to  change.  Broken  or  non-optimal  processes  often  have  dropped, 
missing,  or  conflicting  information.  To  diagnose  and  fix  these  problems  we  need  a  simple  lan¬ 
guage  for  describing  what  the  problems  look  like.  Scenarios  allow  people  to  identify  patterns  of 
interaction  and  link  them  to  specific  experiences  in  the  organization,  so  that  opportunities  for  sys¬ 
tematic  reuse  can  be  recognized  and  understood  in  concrete,  practical  terms.  These  features  make 
scenarios  useful  tools  for  learning-based  inquiry  into  reuse. 


3.1  Dramatic  Scenarios 
Features  of  Scenarios 
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Some  features  that  distinguish  a  scenario  from  a  more  formal  process  description  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

•  The  scenario  tells  a  story.  It  need  not  be  factual  (i.e.,  not  a  specific  documented  case  study);  if 
factual,  the  specific  organization/people  need  not  be  named.  On  the  other  hand,  the  story  is 
narrated  with  respect  to  a  particular  character,  not  a  formalized  role.  Much  of  the  value  of  the 
scenario  as  a  starting  point  for  interpretation  stems  from  this  quality  of  concreteness.  Because 
the  scenario  deals  with  a  “story”  it  engages  the  listener’s  imagination  without  raising  issues 
of  historical  correctness  (“it  didn’t  happen  that  way...”).  But  the  presence  of  specific  data 
about  the  characters  makes  the  description  richer  than  an  abstracted  process.  It  is  easier  for 
people  to  see  themselves  in  the  story,  to  relate  the  story  to  incidents  in  their  own  experience, 
and  to  see  the  multiple  possibilities  for  action  in  the  story  based  on  the  characters’  beliefs  and 
choices. 

•  The  scenario ’s  story  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  By  contrast,  a  process  model 
describes  a  set  of  interactions  that  are  repeatable  (an  input-output  flow).  Since  process  mod-^ 
els  are  used  to  describe  workflow,  the  statement  that  there  is  an  “established  process  in  place” 
implies  that  the  organization  can  respond  to  ongoing  inputs  of  the  same  type  and  produce 
similar  outputs.  This  applies  best  to  a  classic  production  environment,  somewhat  less  fully  to 
a  software  development  environment  where  each  system  developed  may  present  unique 
design  issues;  and  even  less  well  to  knowledge-intensive  activities. 

The  beginning  and  end  of  the  scenario  are  somewhat  arbitrary;  the  “frame  of  the  picture.” 
There  is  a  sense  that  events  have  led  up  to  the  scenario  and  that  other  events  will  follow  after¬ 
ward.  The  frame  of  the  scenario  is  determined  by  the  scenario  author  in  order  to  place  central 
emphasis  on  certain  significant  events.  Thus  a  single  scenario  can  be  discussed  in  its  entirety 
within  a  single  meeting;  it  is  not  attempting  to  provide  a  complete,  seamless  description  of 
process. 

•  The  scenario  often  describes  a  situation  with  inherent  instability.  Action  or  events  in  a  sce¬ 
nario  can  be  the  actions  or  events  that  occur  when  ordina^  business  processes  break  down  or 
are  in  transition.  Where  repetition  does  occur  in  a  scenario  it  may  imply  a  problem,  e.g.,  a 
kind  of  “stuckness”  in  the  situation. 

By  contrast,  formal  process  models  usually  are  valid  only  to  the  extent  that  the  situation 
described  stays  relatively  stable.  In  fact,  they  are  generally  meant  to  enforce  stability  (recent 
work  on  “evolvable”  process  models  notwithstanding).  In  principle,  process  modeling  could 
be  used  to  describe  change  processes  in  organizations.  However,  historically  they  have  not 
been  used  in  this  way,  probably  in  part  because  such  processes  are  not  usually  very  orderly  or 
repeatable. 

•  The  scenario  can  collapse  and  expand  time-scale  to  support  analytical  purposes.  Scenarios 
can  alternate  between  fine-grained  descriptions  of  interactions  (even  scripts  of  conversations) 
with  broad-brush  narrative  that  covers  large-scale  events  (“Over  the  next  few  years  Claudia 
worked  on  several  more  projects...”)  The  scenario  can  help  make  the  rhythm  of  unfolding 
events  more  discernible:  e.g.,  an  acceleration  of  momentum,  hurry-up-and-wait  dynamics, 
etc. 

This  can  provide  visibility  into  the  interactions  between  short  and  long  time-scale  processes. 
For  example,  a  scenario  can  describe  the  dynamics  whereby  apparently  “stuck”  situations 
erode  and  finally  change.  Scenarios  can  describe  the  role  of  learning  in  an  organization.  Mul¬ 
tiple  iterations  through  a  knowledge-intensive  process  change  the  state  of  the  situation  —  the 
participants  learn  more,  or  the  overall  business  situation  shifts.  Yet  this  learning,  since  it  is 
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not  a  tangible  “output,”  cannot  be  easily  expressed  using  typical  process  modeling 
approaches. 


3.2  System  Diagrams 

System  diagrams  are  pictures  describing  human  interaction  patterns  in  organizations.  They 
include  positions,  actions,  and  impacts  on  other  players.  Most  often  they  are  used  to  show  a 
breakdown  or  vicious  cycle  of  self-defeating  actions.  They  can  also  be  used  to  show  effective  pat¬ 
terns  of  action  that  are  adaptive  to  change  and  self-correcting. 

Working  from  the  example  scenario  in  the  previous  sub-section,  we  present  a  small  example  of  a 
system  diagram  that  interprets  the  interactions  described  in  the  scenario.  Here  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  first  part  of  the  scenario: 


Expertise 

grows 


Given  more 
work  in  the  domain 

\ 


T 

Perceived 
as  Expert 


Performs 
domain  task 


Exhibit  2.  Example  System  Diagram 


The  scenario  shows  the  cause-effect  connection  between  events  in  the  scenario:  Successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  project  task  leads  to  increased  perception  of  Claudia’s  expertise,  which  leads  in  turn 
to  more  related  work  being  assigned,  etc. 

A  few  points  to  note  about  the  system  diagram  notation: 

•  The  diagrams  are  informal.  They  are  most  useful  for  initiating  dialogue  and  discussion;  rigor¬ 
ous  formality  would  impose  a  learning  curve  that  would  reduce  their  usefulness.  There  is  no 
one  way  to  draw  them,  as  exemplified  by  the  two  different  approaches  we  use  in  this  docu¬ 
ment. 

•  The  diagrams  show  patterns  of  events,  trends,  and  interactions  over  time.  They  are  not 
designed  to  show  the  flow  of  input  and  output  data  in  a  network  of  processes. 

•  The  diagrams  become  most  interesting  when  structures  like  flip-flops,  cycles,  and  feedback 
loops  (positive  and  negative)  appear.  (The  diagrams  are  sometimes  annotated  with  see-saws 
and  spinning  circles  to  make  these  structures  more  evident.)  The  simple  example  of  Exhibit  2 
shows  a  positive  reinforcement  cycle  at  work.  The  more  assignments  in  the  domain  Claudia 
receives,  the  more  her  expertise  increases  and  the  more  work  of  this  kind  she  is  assigned. 

One  of  the  insights  encouraged  by  system  diagrams  is  that  every  action  has  a  reaction;  in  particu¬ 
lar,  positive  feedback  loops  within  one  time  window  may  evoke  counter-balancing  forces  within  a 
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larger  time  window.  In  the  next  diagram,  we  see  the  effects  of  “too  much  of  a  good  thing”:  after  a 
while,  what  was  a  chance  to  learn  and  gain  new  skills  becomes  routine  and  even  boring.  Claudia 
is  ready  to  move  on  to  other  things.  Unfortunately,  management  (in  this  scenario)  may  come  to 
depend  on  her  skills  in  this  one  area  and  begin  to  box  her  into  the  “resident  expert”  role.  Another 
natural  response  to  gaining  a  certain  degree  of  expertise  is  the  wish  to  codify  that  expertise  or  pass 
it  on  to  others.  Again,  the  climate  of  the  organization  may  be  such  that  “no  one  can  be  spared  right 
now”  to  take  on  this  “apprentice”  task.  This  is  illustrated  by  two  new  loops  in  the  diagram  in 
Exhibit  3,  in  this  case  “negative  feedback”  loops  (in  terms  of  the  frustrated  objectives  of  at  least 
some  of  the  players  involved). 

Negative  feedback  loops  (“vicious  circles”)  of  this  kind  are  one  way  that  situations  get  “stuck.” 
System  diagrams  help  make  the  dynamics  behind  such  situations  more  visible  in  several  ways: 

•  They  show  patterns  of  interactions  that  may  be  invisible  to  any  one  player  in  the  scenario. 
Each  of  us  tends  to  view  our  interactions  with  others  from  our  own  perspective.  Through  the 
process  of  building  a  common  system  diagram,  we  can  see  how  our  perspective  interlocks 
with  the  perspectives  of  others.  (The  exercise  can  be  even  more  valuable  if  we  are  brought 
together  with  people  with  whom  we  would  otherwise  not  interact.) 

•  They  can  “telescope”  interactions  that  usually  take  place  over  longer  periods  of  time  into  pat¬ 
terns  that  we  can  take  in  as  a  whole.  In  this  example,  Tom,  the  manager  who  frustrates  Clau¬ 
dia’s  repeated  requests  for  new  types  of  assignments,  may  see  only  the  time-crunch  of  the 
next  critical  project,  and  not  look  far  enough  ahead  to  realize  that  Claudia  may  quit. 

•  They  can  reveal  how  actions  and  strategies  may  work  at  cross-purposes  to  their  (apparent) 
intent,  in  part  through  the  shifts  in  scope,  perspective,  and  time-frame  explained  above,  to  the 
example  scenario,  Tom’s  policy  was  based  on  the  perceived  critical  importance  of  continued 
access  to  Claudia’s  expertise.  However,  if  pushed  too  far,  the  policy  may  produce  just  the 
opposite  result:  i.e.,  it  may  cost  the  company  access  to  Claudia’s  expertise. 


Burned  out  other  things 

and  boxed  in 


Performs 
domain  task 


Exhibit  3.  Negative  feedback  loops  in  System  Diagrams 
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•  They  make  it  easier  to  recognize  recurring  interaction  patterns  in  different  contexts  by  pro¬ 
viding  intuitively  accessible  representations  of  these  patterns.  To  continue  with  the  example 
scenario,  suppose  Claudia  announces  she  is  quitting.  She  is  willing  to  stay  on  long  enough  to 
train  a  replacement.  It  might  be  all  too  typicd  in  such  a  situation  for  Tom  to  use  Claudia’s 
remaining  time  on  that  last  high-priority  project  task — thus  perpetuating  the  same  cycle  that 
led  to  her  resignation  in  the  first  place.  (Claudia  wiU  probably  then  be  brought  back  as  a  con¬ 
sultant...)  If  Tom  saw  this  pattern  enough  times,  he  might  begin  to  learn  that  the  strategy  that 
seems  to  make  the  most  short-term  sense  is  counter-productive. 

System  Diagrams  Suggest  Corrective  Actions 

So  far,  the  primary  benefit  of  system  diagrams  may  appear  to  be  as  an  assessment  or  diagnostic 
tool.  However,  if  used  as  a  basis  for  reflection  and  generating  insight,  they  can  reveal  possible 
strategies  to  get  situations  “unstuck,”  or  conversely  to  bring  inherently  unstable  and  chaotic  situa¬ 
tions  back  towards  healthy  equilibrium.  Quite  often,  interpretation  of  a  system  diagram  may 
reveal  an  effective  course  of  action,  or  leverage  point,  that  is  counter-intuitive  to  Ae  players 
involved.  (A  good  example  in  the  software  arena  might  be  Sun  Microsystem’s  decision  to  develop 
a  public  standards-based  rather  than  proprietary  workstation  operating  system.) 

In  the  example  scenario  (admittedly  highly  simplified,  for  the  sake  of  illustration)  a  number  of 
alternative  strategies  could  be  suggested.  The  following  are  some  examples  of  possible  next  steps 
that  would  change  the  dynamics  of  the  situation: 

•  Institute  an  “apprentice/mentor”  program  within  the  company  that  brings  new  hires  together 
with  developers  experienced  in  particular  aspects  of  the  system. 

•  Create  similar  “co-mentoring”  plans  where  developers  with  complementary  expertise 
exchange  information  in  their  respective  areas. 

•  If  the  employee  is  already  leaving,  allocate  time  and  resources  to  debrief  the  employee  thor¬ 
oughly. 

•  If  the  expertise  is  of  strategic,  proprietary  value  to  the  company,  consider  giving  the  expert  a 
budget  to  codify  the  knowledge  in  some  form  (a  training  document,  a  formal  domain  model), 
offering  as  an  incentive  the  chance  to  move  into  a  new  area  once  the  expertise  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  be  transferable. 

•  If  the  expertise  is  of  strategic  but  non-proprieta^  value  to  the  company,  consider  giving  the 
expert  opportunities  for  “micro-entrepreneurship”  by  selling  the  expertise  outside  the  organi¬ 
zation  as  consulting  (this  demands  that  the  knowledge  hold  up  as  “best  practice”  within  the 
marketplace). 

Each  of  these  strategies  will  place  different  kinds  of  demands  on  the  individuals’  and  organiza¬ 
tion’s  capacity  for  change.  One  set  of  options  involves  transferring  knowledge  from  one  person  to 
a  new  person  (passing  the  torch).  Another  set  involves  codifying  the  knowledge  so  that  it 
becomes  more  of  a  corporate  asset  and  less  dependent  on  individual  personnel.  The  last  option 
might  require  a  shift  in  the  business  model  of  the  firm.  At  some  level,  however,  all  these  options 
may  require  a  substantive  shift  in  behavior  on  the  part  of  management:  to  allocate  resources  to 
learning  activities  when  production  goals  appear  to  be  paramount  in  the  business  environment. 
The  CFRP  provides  guidelines  for  such  activities,  which  are  often  not  supported  explicitly  by  the 
organization. 
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System  Diagrams  and  Scenarios 

There  may  appear  to  be  considerable  overlap  between  system  diagrams  and  scenarios.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  both  help  to  uncover  “blind  spots”  of  local  or  short-term  thinking.  However,  the  techniques 
^e’complementary  but  quite  distinct.  Scenarios  are  built  from  concrete  data  (either  real  or  hypo¬ 
thetical).  The  character  profiles,  for  example,  are  an  essential  component  of  scenarios,  while  they 
are  generally  lacking  in  system  diagrams. 

In  principle,  one  could  model  an  entire  scenario  using  system  diagrams  as  a  kind  of  informal  pro¬ 
cess  modeling,  although  this  is  not  the  strength  of  the  technique.  Instead,  system  diagrams  are 
most  useful  in  interpreting  scenarios  in  terms  of  their  key  events  and  the  inter-relationships 
between  those  events.  Learning  occurs  when  a  scenario  is  interpreted  via  system  diagrams,  or 
conversely,  when  a  given  diagram’s  pattern  is  recognized  when  reading  a  scenario. 

System  Diagrams  as  Archetypal  Patterns 

In  general,  a  dramatic  scenario  tells  a  story  that  includes  several  instances  of  archetypal  interac¬ 
tion  patterns  that  can  be  represented  by  system  diagrams.  How  does  one  recognize  the  scenes  or 
situations  in  the  scenario  that  are  most  usefully  described  using  system  diagrams?  What  lends  a 
given  set  of  interactions  a  quality  that  might  be  termed  “archetypal”? 

•  Structure:  The  pattern  of  interactions  has  a  clear  form,  topology,  or  other  formd  property 
such  as  symmetry,  that  creates  a  “signature”  recognizable  in  a  variety  of  situations. 

•  Coherence:  The  pattern  has  cohesion  and  independence;  it  can  be  isolated  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  network  of  other  interactions  so  that  a  small  set  of  interactions  become  the  focus. 

•  Resonance:  The  pattern  resonates  with  observers;  that  is,  they  recognize  it  as  a  recurring  pat¬ 
tern  from  their  own  experience  in  several  different  environments. 

•  Reinforcement:  The  pattern  tends  to  intensify  the  energy  of  its  constituent  interactions; 
through  strong  forces  and  counter-forces  the  pattern  itself  can  have  an  impact  on  interactions 
disproportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  interaction  content  (e.g.,  escalation  of  an  argument 
about  a  minor  issue). 

•  Significance:  The  process  of  observing  the  pattern  in  its  diagrammatic  form  reveals  some  sig¬ 
nificant  insight  about  the  nature  of  the  interactions.  This  meaning  can  be  thought  of  as  the 
“moral  of  the  story.” 

The  insight  gained  from  inspecting  an  archetypal  system  diagram  can  be  of  particular  value  when 
it  is  counter-intuitive  to  the  characters’  beliefs.  This  may  involve  the  discovery  of  self-defeating 
patterns:  current  behaviors  that  produce  results  contrary  to  the  intended  outcome. 

For  example,  someone  setting  up  a  reuse  library  may  try  to  create  incentives  for  reuse  by  reward¬ 
ing  engineers  who  place  components  in  the  library.  The  intent  of  the  reward  system  is  clearly  to 
encourage  design  for  reuse.  But  if  the  incentive  program  is  not  handled  carefully,  it  may  create 
incentive  to  submit  lower-quality  components,  to  overcrowd  the  component  base  with  close  vari¬ 
ants,  or  to  actually  discourage  use  of  already  existing  components. 

In  combination  with  more  explicit  models  of  the  beliefs  of  the  key  players,  system  diagrams  can 
be  pushed  beyond  description  of  merely  self-defeating  activities,  to  include  patterns  of  interaction 
that  might  be  termed  self -sealing.  Persons  in  an  organization  may  engage  in  self-defeating  behav¬ 
ior  and  yet  stiU  be  able  to  be  confronted  with  the  effects  of  this  behavior  and  correct  it.  Self-seal- 
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ing  patterns  occur  when  there  are  strong  mechanisms  in  place  to  dismiss  or  resist  diagnoses  of  the 
connection  between  actions  and  results. 

If  it  were  not  for  self-defeating  and  self-sealing  interaction  patterns,  system  diagrams  alone  might 
be  sufficient  to  allow  people  to  discover  new  options  for  organizational  improvement.  However, 
sometimes  options  remain  hidden  because  they  require  shifts  to  pervasive,  uiiderlying  beliefs  held 
by  players  in  the  scenario.  Since  system  diagrams  do  not  represent  these  beliefs  explicitly,  the 
beliefs  may  not  surface  directly  in  dialogue  about  these  diagrams.  To  discover  new  options  based 
on  shifts  of  beliefs,  a  deeper  level  of  analysis  may  be  required.  In  this  document,  we  refer  to  this 
approach  as  “belief  mapping,”  as  discussed  in  the  following  section. 


3.3  Belief  Maps 

Some  Example  Beliefs 

Returning  to  the  example  scenario  introduced  earlier,  it  is  possible  to  describe  some  underlying 
beliefs  of  the  players.  The  main  dynamic  (the  “drama”  as  it  were)  lies  in  the  tension  between  the 
beliefs  of  Claudia  and  Tom.  Claudia’s  belief  could  be  stated  as  follows: 

“My  value  to  this  organization  goes  beyond  the  specific  knowledge  I 
have  acquired  in  Domain  X.  I  should  be  valued  for  my  ability  to  rap¬ 
idly  acquire  knowledge  in  new  areas,  to  transfer  knowledge  from  one 
area  to  another,  and  to  create  and  codify  new  knowledge  in  a  form  that 
is  transferable  to  others.  Dealing  with  me  this  way  is  not  only  the  best 
strategy  for  me  to  meet  my  individual  objectives  for  career  and  techni¬ 
cal  growth,  but  is  also  the  best  overall  strategy  for  the  organization.” 

By  contrast,  Tom  appears  to  be  operating  from  a  belief  of  this  sort: 

“Training  people  in  new  areas  is  expensive  for  the  company,  whereas 
putting  that  expertise  to  work  returns  value  for  the  company’s  invest¬ 
ment.  Once  an  employee  has  acquired  adequate  knowledge  in  a  techni¬ 
cal  area  of  critical  importance  to  the  company,  it  is  not  in  the 
company’s  best  interest  to  dilute  that  person’s  focus  onto  other  areas.” 

While  drastically  simplified,  these  representative  belief  statements  highlight  some  important 
aspects  of  belief  mapping: 

•  Individuals  hold  multiple,  related  beliefs.  These  separate  assertions  can  be  thought  of  as 
woven  into  a  “personal  belief  map.”  This  personal  belief  map  can  include  conflicting  or  even 
contradictory  beliefs.  The  process  of  personal  reflection  or  dialogue  with  others  can  bring 
such  contradictory  beliefs  to  attention.  This  can  be  a  powerful  experience  that  leads  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  shift  a  belief  (without  having  been  persuaded  to  adopt  a  different  belief  through 
debate  or  argument). 

•  Belief  maps  can  be  used  to  show  relations  between  beliefs  of  multiple  players.  Often,  the 
beliefs  of  different  players  in  a  scenario  may  conflict;  they  may  be  aware  or  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  operating  out  of  different  beliefs  or  assumptions.  Such  dissonance  in  beliefs 
typically  engenders  conflict  in  discussions.  Making  conflicting  beliefs  visible  to  each  player, 
without  simultaneously  trying  to  resolve  or  reconcile  them,  can  be  a  powerful  inquiry  tech¬ 
nique. 

•  Organizations  as  a  whole  may  also  be  thought  of  as  embodying  sets  of  beliefs.  These  are 
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often  tacitly  shared  by  members  and  thus  form  part  of  the  implicit  culture  of  the  organization. 
However,  individual  beliefs  may  also  be  in  conflict  with  the  organization’s  beliefs. 

In  general,  to  fully  understand  the  dynamics  of  a  given  situation  we  need  to  know  the  beliefs  from 
which  each  participant  is  operating.  This  illustrates  a  key  value  of  dramatic  scenario  interpreta¬ 
tion,  with  its  emphasis  on  fully  “characterized”  characters  as  distinct  from  the  more  generic  roles 
of  process  models.  A  complete  scenario  description  includes  up-front  articulation  of  each  player’s 
core  beliefs.  During  scenario  interpretation  and  discussion,  participants  can  test  whether  scripted 
interactions  “ring  true”  for  the  characters  as  described.  They  can  explore  what  data  in  the  interac¬ 
tion  would  hide  or  reveal  the  underlying  beliefs  to  the  other  players.  In  assessing  real  organiza¬ 
tional  situations,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  reason  backward  from  the  data  of  people’s  actions, 
decisions  and  stated  positions;  and  we  must  do  this  reasoning  in  situations  where  we  are  involved 
as  stakeholders  and  constrained  by  our  own  active  beliefs  and  assumptions.  Scenarios  provide  a 
way  to  practice  these  interpretive  skills  before  attempting  this  difficult  feat  of  “reverse  engineer- 

I*.  ^  ” 

mg. 

Elements  of  Belief  Maps 

A  belief  map  can  be  represented  as  a  diagram  where  “nodes”  are  short-hand  phrases  that  stand  for 
beliefs  and  various  kinds  of  arcs  connect  these  nodes  to  represent  relationships  between  beliefs. 

•  An  individual’s  beliefs  can  shift  over  time;  similarly,  the  common  beliefs  that  shape  an  orga¬ 
nization’s  overall  pattern  of  behavior  can  undergo  broad  shifts. 

•  A  community  is  defined  not  only  by  the  common  beliefs  of  by  its  members,  but  by  controver¬ 
sies,  schisms  or  polarities  that  divide  and  structure  the  community. 

•  The  contrast  between  beliefs  can  be  illustrated  effectively  through  a  description  of  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  shift  of  belief  over  time,  or  through  dramatic  conflict  between  players  operating  on  the 
basis  of  different  beliefs. 

Key  relationships  include: 

•  Inference:  On  the  basis  of  holding  belief  A,  the  person  infers  belief  B  as  well. 

•  Reinforcement:  Two  beliefs  seem  to  imply  each  other.  Questioning  either  belief  might  call 
the  other  into  question. 

•  Conflict:  Two  or  more  beliefs  appear  mutually  exclusive.  If  one  person  holds  both  beliefs 
then  usually  one  of  the  beliefs  will  be  undiscussable  or  relatively  hidden  to  that  person.  If  the 
conflict  occurs  between  people  it  may  signify  an  occasion  for  argument  or  competition. 

Beliefs  and  Alternative  Scenarios 

To  illustrate  the  impact  of  the  underlying  belief  maps  on  scenario  outcomes  and  system  diagrams, 
let  us  return  to  the  example  scenario  but  replace  Claudia  with  Howard,  an  engineer  who  is  a  few 
years  away  from  retirement  age.  Like  Claudia,  he  has  acquired  expertise  in  an  essential  sub-sys¬ 
tem  area  of  the  organization’s  main  product.  Howard’s  operating  belief  may  be  along  these  lines: 

“My  knowledge  of  this  system  area  is  my  sole  remaining  source  of  job 
security  here.  The  company  could  not  get  along  without  my  expertise, 
because  it  would  take  a  long  time  for  anyone  else  to  come  up  to  speed 
on  this  part  of  the  system.” 
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This  can  lead  to  what  might  be  termed  the  “knowledge  hoarder”  syndrome:  an  engineer  who  tries 
to  become  and  remain  an  indispensable  source  of  information.  This  can  be  problematic,  particu¬ 
larly  for  a  manager  who  values  continual  employee  learning  and  knowledge  sharing.  In  such  a 
scenario,  pressure  to  move  Howard  to  a  different  technical  area  or  to  train  a  replacement  is  more 
likely  to  be  initiated  by  the  manager  and  resisted  by  Howard.  The  final  outcome  may  be  “firing 
the  deadwood.”  Such  a  situation  is  almost  the  mirror  image  of  the  “expert  bum-out”  syndrome  in 
the  scenario  with  Claudia  as  protagonist. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Howard’s  manager  is  operating  out  of  a  similar  belief  framework,  there  may 
be  little  open  conflict  in  the  situation.  However,  this  can  lead  to  an  organizational  chmate  that  fos¬ 
ters  “guarding  of  turf,”  strong  divisional  barriers,  and  a  tendency  towards  complacency.  Both 
individual  engineers  and  the  company  as  a  whole  may  cling  to  competencies  that  are  core  (“that’s 
what  we  do!”)  but  are  no  longer  strategic  (no  one  cares  anymore)  or  competitive  (others  are  doing 
it  better). 

Such  alternative  scenarios  suggest  the  importance  of  factors  such  as: 

•  The  interaction  of  different  players’  beliefs  (e.g.,  Claudia  or  Howard  and  their  managers); 

•  The  relation  between  players’  beliefs  and  the  overall  beliefs  and  norms  of  the  organization; 

•  The  viability  of  organizational  beliefs  within  the  current  business  environment  (e.g.,  the  stra¬ 
tegic  importance  of  Domain  X). 

Belief  mapping  is  an  important  technique  for  the  reuse  inquirer.  Typical  technology  transfer 
implies  education  in  a  vacuum;  that  is,  since  new  technology  is  being  introduced  the  assumption 
is  that  members  of  the  adopting  organization  will  be  unfamiliar  with  the  technology  involved. 
However,  because  of  the  close  linkage  between  general  reuse  concepts  and  people’s  specific  soft¬ 
ware  practices,  engineers  often  think  they  understand  reuse  from  their  own  experience.  This 
means  that  reuse  adoption  efforts  are  interpreted  within  an  engineering  culture  that  has  its  own 
beliefs  about  reuse  —  what  works  and  doesn’t. 

Mapping  these  beliefs  is  useful  in  several  ways.  At  a  minimum,  it  can  help  the  reuse  inquirer  bet¬ 
ter  understand  where  the  points  of  reuse  receptiveness  and  resistance  lie.  In  addition,  it  can  help 
sensitize  the  inquirer  to  the  reasons  why  certain  beliefs  exist  in  a  given  setting.  For  example,  pre¬ 
vious  experiences  may  have  helped  to  confirm  beliefs  or  expectations  among  the  players.  Or  cer¬ 
tain  beliefs  may  help  create  a  stronger  sense  of  community  within  the  organization.  Or  a  belief 
may  be  a  reaction  to  certain  harsh  realities  in  the  environment.  By  inquiring  about  the  evidence 
behind  given  beliefs,  reuse  inquirers  can  avoid  falling  unintentionally  into  argumentation  or  per¬ 
suasion.  If  belief  mapping  is  conducted  collaboratively  among  the  players,  the  activity  itself  may 
create  opportunities  for  constructive  dialogue. 

System  Diagrams  and  Beliefs 

To  clarify  the  relationship  between  system  diagrams  and  beliefs,  consider  that  a  system  diagram 
represents  players’  actions  and  positions  in  a  given  situation.  We  use  the  term  “position”  to  mean 
decisions  or  stated  preferences  about  actions  and  outcomes;  thus  a  position  could  be  stated  in  the 
form,  “I  intend  to  do  X,”  or  “I  think  we  (the  company,  design  team,  etc.)  should  do  X  in  this  situ¬ 
ation.”  In  contrast,  a  belief  is  an  assumption  about  “how  the  world  is”  that  is  part  of  the  reasoning 
behind  actions  and  positions.  The  dynamics  represented  in  system  diagrams  are  thus  fueled  by  the 
underlying  beliefs  of  participants.  A  system  diagram  by  itself  does  not  always  illustrate  what 
keeps  the  dynamic  persistent  over  time  (the  stability  of  desired  behavior  or  Ae  stuckness  of 
undesired  behavior).  For  example,  a  boom-and-bust  cycle  may  persist  at  a  company  because  man¬ 
agers  believe  they  have  no  sensible  option  but  to  overstaff  at  peak  times  and  lay  off  in  lean  times. 
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Related  Work 

Belief  mapping  is  the  most  exploratory  element  of  the  approach  presented  in  this  document  and 
the  least  thoroughly  validated  by  experience  in  other  fields.  It  is  closely  related  to  work  in  the 
learning  organization  field  on  mental  models,  maps  of  the  reasoning  behind  people’s  behavior  and 
decisions  that  are  largely  inaccessible  to  conscious  reflection  {Senge90].  Another  body  of  work, 
focusing  on  deep-seated  cultural  and  social  norms  within  organizations  (e.g.,  [Sche85,  Sche93]), 
is  applicable  to  beliefs  specific  to  software  engineering,  reuse,  and  knowledge  creation.  Chris 
Argyris  has  proposed  a  theoretical  framework  that  distinguishes  between  people’s  espoused  theo¬ 
ries  (what  they  say  are  the  reasons  for  what  they  do)  and  their  “theories-in-use”  (the  beliefs  out  of 
which  they  operate,  based  on  observations  of  their  actions).  Our  belief  mapping  approach  borrows 
from  these  ideas  and  integrates  them  with  cognitive  and  interactional  domain  modeling  skills,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Organization  Domain  Modeling  (ODM)  method. 

3.4  The  Ladder  of  Inquiry 

In  the  example  scenario  described  above,  Claudia’s  belief  is  characteristic  of  a  knowledge-creat¬ 
ing  organization  —  if,  that  is,  the  belief  were  shared  by  her  manager  and  the  org^ization  as  a 
whole.  We  have  described  alternative  scenarios  where  the  “block”  was  in  the  beliefs  held  by  the 
engineer  (Howard),  the  manager  (Tom),  or  the  organization  as  a  whole.  This  raises  the  question: 
how  does  change  happen  in  such  situations?  How  can  shifts  occur  in  the  underlying  belief  struc¬ 
tures,  allowing  movement  toward  the  dynamics  of  a  knowledge-creating  organization? 

Shifting  Beliefs.  A  fundamental  assumption  of  the  LIBRA  approach  is  that  people  cannot  be 
coerced  to  shift  their  beliefs.  Shifts  in  belief  occur  from  within,  when  people  conclude  on  their 
own  that  their  prior  beliefs  no  longer  match  their  reality.  The  tools  discussed  so  far  —  drarnatic 
scenarios,  system  diagrams,  and  belief  maps  —  can  help  people  to  describe  and  analyze  their  real¬ 
ity  in  a  way  that  can  lead  to  such  shifts  in  belief.  One  of  the  key  problems  in  using  the  tools  for 
this  purpose  is  that  it  can  be  very  difficult  to  discover  the  beliefs  which  underlie  the  positions  and’ 
interactions  described  in  system  diagrams.  People  usually  do  not  articulate  their  beliefs  freely; 
often  they  hide  their  beliefs  or  are  not  even  consciously  aware  of  them. 

There  are  inquiry  techniques  that  can  be  practiced  in  direct  face-to-face  conversations  that  can 
help  to  address  these  issues  and  increase  people’s  receptiveness  to  shifts  in  beliefs.  In  this  section, 
we  introduce  a  tool,  the  Ladder  of  Inquiry,  for  diagnosing  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  inquiry. 
The  Ladder  of  Inquiry  aids  in  understanding  how  the  other  tools  operate  and  why  they  are  effec¬ 
tive. 

Conversation,  Discussion  and  Dialogue 

The  focus  of  the  tools  up  to  this  point  has  been  on  general  interactions,  exchanges  of  information, 
promises,  requests,  or  assertions  between  people.  We  will  use  the  term  conversation  to  denote  a 
specific  face-to-face  verbal  interaction  between  two  or  more  people.  Direct  conversations  are  the 
easiest  settings  in  which  to  recognize  the  dynamics  of  advocacy  or  inquiry.  Depending  on  the 
dynamic  or  quality  of  a  conversation,  we  refer  to  it  as  discussion  (more  advocacy)  or  dialogue 
(more  inquiry). 

When  we  think  informally  about  the  dynamics  of  a  conversation  where  participants  begin  with 
different  positions,  our  usual  picture  is  a  borrowed  mechanical  metaphor:  positions  collide  with 
each  other  until  one  party  successfully  persuades  the  other  to  capitulate  or  shift  position,  or  until 
some  compromise  is  reached.  (David  Bohm  cites  the  relationship  of  the  word  “discussion”  to 
“percussion,”  literally  “hitting  against  each  other.”  [Bohm90])  This  shift  may  be  conceptual  (we 
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Exhibit  4.  The  Ladder  of  Inquiry 


are  convinced  by  the  rational  arguments  of  the  other)  or  based  on  power  and  authority  (one  party 
ultimately  has  the  power  to  decide).  We  will  refer  here  to  this  conversational  dynamic  as  discus¬ 
sion.  In  discussion,  one’s  primary  attention  is  focused  on  stating  one’s  position,  and  meeting  dis¬ 
agreement  with  argument  and  persuasion.  Because  people  are  discussing  issues  that  are 
important,  they  are  highly  involved  and  interested  in  the  outcome.  Because  the  outcome  will 
result  in  “winners”  and  “losers”  the  discussions  can  generate  varying  degrees  of  emotional  “heat.” 
In  contrast,  dialogue  implies  a  willingness  to  explore  the  rationale,  beliefs  and  experiences  under¬ 
lying  other  people’s  positions. 


The  Ladder  Metaphor 

The  Ladder  of  Inquiry  (see  Exhibit  4)  provides  a  framework  for  understanding  when  conversing 
parties  are  stuck,  competing,  sparring,  making  discoveries,  clarifying  decisions,  or  misinterpret¬ 
ing  each  other’s  meaning  and  intent.  The  ladder  metaphor  illustrates  choice  of  movement  in  con¬ 
versation,  with  one  direction  (down  the  ladder)  leading  toward  collaborative  discovery  and  the 
other  (up  the  ladder)  toward  competitive  debate.  Both  are  needed,  and  distinguishing  them  clearly 
often  makes  both  more  effective. 

The  rungs  of  the  ladder  reflect  the  qualities  of  listening,  receptiveness,  and  resistance  (from  bot¬ 
tom  to  top).  When  conversations  move  up  the  ladder,  assertions  are  defended  by  appealing  to  the 
beliefs  that  support  them.  This  often  leads  to  debate  in  which  differing  parties  seek  winning  oyer 
discovering.  Assertions  and  beliefs  are  pitted  against  one  another  in  the  form  of  advocacy  or  dis¬ 
cussion.  Moving  “down  the  ladder”  means  using  inquiry  techniques  to  uncover  the  reasoning  and 
assumptions  (the  “data”)  behind  a  given  assertion  or  position,  engendering  more  opportunities  for 
dialogue. 

Falling  Up  the  Ladder.  There  is  one  sense  in  which  the  ladder  metaphor  can  create  some  confu¬ 
sion.  In  general,  unless  we  are  careful  and  disciplined  in  our  conversations,  the  tendency  is  either 
to  move  unconsciously  up  the  ladder  or  to  stay  stuck  at  one  level  in  an  unproductive  way.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  usually  takes  some  self-restraint  and  personal  discipline  to  intentionally  move  down 
the  ladder.  This  means,  in  effect,  that  gravity  makes  us  fall  “up  the  ladder,”  whereas  we  must 
climb  by  dint  of  personal  effort  “down  the  ladder”.  We  leave  the  metaphor  in  its  current  form 
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because  the  notion  of  moving  “up”  the  ladder  corresponds  closely  to  the  physical  sensations  and 
intuitions  we  experience.  Conversely,  to  move  down  the  ladder  we  must  generally  “damp  down” 
our  immediate  emotional  reactions. 

In  its  simplest  form  the  Ladder  can  be  used  as  a  diagnostic  aid  to  assess  how  a  given  conversation 
is  flowing:  Are  positions  hardening?  Are  people  able  to  inquire  beneath  the  initial  positions 
against  which  they  are  tempted  to  react?  The  Ladder  can  also  be  used  as  a  guide  to  monitoring 
one’s  own  behavior  within  a  conversation.  The  scenario  analysis  in  Section  4  illustrates  how  the 
Ladder  of  Inquiry  can  be  used  to  diagnose  breakdowns  in  communications  or  characterize  alterna¬ 
tive  paths  that  could  have  been  followed. 

In  assessing  or  guiding  conversations  using  the  Ladder,  a  few  guidelines  can  be  applied: 

•  The  most  productive  conversations  involve  intentional  moves  on  the  Ladder.  That  is,  there 
are  times  when  it  is  appropriate  to  move  up  the  Ladder  and  close  on  decisions  and  actions; 
there  are  also  times  when  the  ability  to  move  down  the  Ladder  is  critical  to  success. 

•  Staying  at  one  level  of  the  Ladder  may  require  as  much  discipline  as  shifting  levels  intention¬ 
ally.  Discussion  can  involve  an  inadvertent  tendency  to  drift  up  the  Ladder. 

•  People  also  frequently  get  “stuck”  at  particular  rungs  of  the  Ladder.  To  the  extent  that  conver¬ 
sations  stay  at  the  surface  level  of  conflicting  positions,  and  do  not  move  downw^d  to  dis¬ 
covery  of  underlying  beliefs,  conversations  can  break  down,  move  in  circles,  oscillate  back 
and  forth  between  alternatives,  or  reach  apparent  resolutions  that  dissolve  afterward. 

There  are  a  variety  of  techniques  for  addressing  “stuck”  patterns  and  allowing  discussions  to  get 
unstuck.  These  include  techniques  for  moving  up  or  down  the  Ladder  as  well  as  for  making  more 
productive  lateral  moves. 

Relationship  of  the  Ladder  of  Inquiry  to  Other  Tools 

Scenarios  and  system  diagrams  describe  behaviors.  The  content  of  scenarios  and  system  diagrams 
can  include  interactions  that  move  up  or  down  the  Ladder  of  Inquiry.  Moving  “up  the  Ladder” 
often  leads  to  increased  and  more  strident  advocacy  (leading  eventually  to  some  sort  of  process 
breakdown);  moving  “down  the  Ladder”  often  involves  interpretation  of  the  underlying  rationale 
behind  positions. 

Behef  maps  lie  further  down  the  Ladder  than  scenarios  or  system  diagrams.  They  can  be  defined 
at  various  levels:  stated  positions  or  alternatives,  explicit  assertions,  or  more  hidden  underlying 
beliefs. 

While  scenarios,  system  diagrams,  and  belief  maps  each  live  at  different  rungs  of  the  Ladder  of 
Inquiry,  they  are  similar  in  that  each  involves  staying  at  the  same  rung  of  the  Ladder.  In  contrast, 
the  Ladder  of  Inquiry  technique  itself  concerns  ways  to  make  intentional  shifts  between  rungs  of 
the  Ladder. 

The  common  element  in  these  techniques  is  to  make  a  shift  in  process  rather  than  a  direct  shift  in 
any  position.  The  changes  involve  deliberate  shifts  of  focus: 

•  From  decisions  (“We  shall  do  this...”)  to  recommendations  (“We  should  do  this...”),  to  possi¬ 
bilities  (“We  could  do  this...”); 

•  From  search  for  a  single-point  outcome  to  enumerating  a  set  of  possible  outcomes  and  their 
relationships  (e.g.,  from  a  point  solution  to  a  solution  space)'. 
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•  From  positions  to  the  beliefs  and  rationale  underlying  the  positions. 

3.5  Applying  the  Tools 

To  use  the  LIBRA  tools  most  effectively,  it  should  be  possible  to  move  from  scenarios  to  system 
diagrams  and  from  scenarios  to  belief  maps,  as  part  of  reflection  and  interpretation.  Although  we 
do  not  expect  that  scenarios  will  be  appropriate  for  all  organizations,  or  for  all  situations  within  a 
given  organization,  scenarios  play  a  central  role  in  LIBRA  for  several  reasons: 

•  Scenarios  offer  opportunities  to  apply  other  inquiry  techniques  as  part  of  interpretation  and 
analysis.  Scenarios  thus  serve  as  an  integrating  framework  for  inquiry-based  self-assessment. 

•  Scenarios  transfer  well  from  an  individual’s  directed  reading,  to  written  commentary  and  dis¬ 
cussion  within  a  group,  to  interpretation  in  meetings. 

Because  inquiry-based  self-assessment  involves  the  interpretation  of  scenarios  that  describe  situa¬ 
tions  distinct  from  the  real  organizational  setting,  the  scenario  approach  gives  people  a  chance  to 
practice  their  inquiry  skills  on  neutral  ground.  Dramatic  scenarios  can  be  about  hypothetical  or 
real  case  studies.  One  can  practice  the  skill  of  recognizing  and  diagramming  a  systein  archetype 
in  the  scenario  without  having  to  maintain  the  distance  that  is  often  needed  to  recognize  an  arche¬ 
type  in  one’s  current  situation. 

The  easiest  way  to  use  scenarios  is  to  convene  a  group  of  people  to  read  (usually  prior  to  the  meet¬ 
ing)  and  discuss  an  existing  scenario,  such  as  the  one  provided  in  Section  4.  The  scenario  can  be 
interpreted  and  analyzed  using  a  combination  of  free,  unstructured  dialogue  and  the  other  tools 
for  inquiry  provided  in  this  document.  Here  are  some  possible  strategies  for  using  the  tools 
together  in  analysis: 

•  Starting  from  the  scenario,  identify  what  appear  to  be  significant  or  key  events  in  the  story.  . 
Try  to  transcribe  the  events  in  terms  of  a  system  diagram  or  belief  map.  When  applied  suc¬ 
cessfully,  a  pattern  will  be  discovered. 

•  Start  from  a  known  set  (or  casebook)  of  system  diagrams  or  belief  maps  that  point  to  key 
issues  encountered  frequently  in  reuse.  Scan  the  scenario  for  instances  where  one  of  these 
archetypal  patterns  seems  active;  then  sketch  a  diagram  to  describe  how  that  archetype  is 
played  out  at  that  point  in  the  story. 

•  Work  from  specific  scenarios  to  the  underlying  belief  maps  of  the  characters  involved,  using 
the  Ladder  of  Inquiry. 

It  may  appear  counter-intuitive  to  describe  this  process  as  a  form  of  “assessment”,  since  there  is 
nothing  in  the  process  that  directly  involves  compiling  and  validating  data  about  the  organization. 
A  group  of  people  could  wind  up  discussing  a  “story”  about  another  hypothetical  organization. 
This  would  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  assessment  in  a  conventional  sense. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  this  technique  can  provide  a  reasonable  starting  point  for  an  organiza¬ 
tion’s  reuse  self-assessment.  Scenario  interpretation  provides  a  scaffold  for  the  ensemble  of 
inquiry  techniques  presented  in  this  document.  The  very  indirectness  of  the  scenario  relative  to 
the  work  practices  and  business  environment  of  the  organization  can  be  an  important  benefit  of 
the  technique.  Because  the  scenario  does  not  directly  refer  to  events  and  decisions  that  affect  the 
participants  as  direct  stakeholders,  the  interpretation  can  take  place  on  relatively  neutral  territory. 
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4.0  Reuse  Adoption  Scenario  and  Analysis 

In  this  section  we  present  a  fictional  scenario  that  identifies  many  of  the  key  patterns  and  choices 
impacting  reuse  adoption  (for  better  or  worse).  Our  intention  in  using  this  “case  study”  format  is 
to  characterize  the  patterns  and  choices  in  a  very  specific,  concrete  form.  The  case  study  gets  to 
the  heart  of  how  stakeholders  interact  in  a  business  environment,  and  what  the  real  obstacles  to 
reuse  are. 

Our  approach  uses  the  metaphor  of  theater.  The  case  study  depicts  some  of  the  key  “scenes”  in  the 
“drama”  of  reuse  planning.  We  present  the  drama  in  terms  of  its  characters,  their  relationships  in 
the  organization,  and  a  succession  of  scenes  showing  one  path  towards  institutionalized  reuse. 

Key  interactions  between  characters  —  those  indicating  significant  risks  or  choices  being 
made  —  are  flagged  with  a  number  surrounded  by  angle  brackets  in  boldface  (e.g,  <1>).  For  each 
of  these  key  events  in  the  scenario,  we  provide  commentary  (numbered  accordingly)  in  Section 
4.2  (“Scenario  Analysis”).  In  these  commentaries,  we  analyze  and  interpret  the  events,  often  by 
highlighting  the  underlying  dynamics  through  system  diagrams  and  by  suggesting  tools  that  can 
be  used  to  steer  such  turning  points  towards  a  successful  outcome. 

4.1  The  Scenario 

First,  some  context  about  the  setting  in  which  the  story  occurs: 

The  Organization 

The  case  study  concerns  a  Division  within  a  systems  development  firm  that  contracts  with  both 
commercial  clients  and  the  Federal  Government.  The  Division  consists  of  approximately  400 
staff.  Reporting  to  the  Division  Head  are  the  following  people: 

•  Business  Development  Manager 

•  Director  of  Technology 

•  Director  of  Engineering 

•  Line  of  Business  Managers 

The  case  study  focuses  on  one  Line  of  Business  (LoB)  with  a  staff  of  about  80  employees.  At  any 
given  time  there  are  between  three  and  ten  active  projects  in  this  LoB,  each  headed  by  a  Project 
Manager. 

Another  important  part  of  the  organization  is  a  corporate-wide  software  technology  transfer 
group,  which  is  chartered  with  bringing  the  latest  and  greatest  methods  into  the  operating  divi¬ 
sions. 

The  Players 

The  key  characters  in  this  study  are  the  following: 

Joe:  A  senior  software  engineer 
Mike:  A  more  junior  engineer 
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Janice  :  A  software  reuse  guru  reporting  to  the  Director  of  Technology 

Jim:  Project  manager  to  whom  Joe  and  Mike  report 

Andy:  Marketing  person  reporting  to  the  Business  Development  Manager 

June:  A  senior  software  engineer  working  on  a  different  project  in  the  same  LoB 

Ross:  The  Line  of  Business  Manager. 

Because  much  of  our  understanding  of  the  case  study  will  derive  from  an  analysis  of  the  charac¬ 
ters’  beliefs  and  motivations,  we  present  a  brief  profile  of  the  characters,  describing  their  goals, 
expectations,  pleasures,  and  frustrations  on  the  job. 

Joe 

Joe,  age  40,  is  a  Senior  Software  Engineer,  a  closet  believer  in  reuse  who  is  cynical  because  of  his 
experience  —  he  has  seen  the  snake  oil.  His  job,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to  do  excellent  technical  work  on 
time  and  within  budget,  to  provide  good  documentation,  to  teach  more  junior  members  and  serve 
as  a  model  for  them,  to  give  his  opinions  when  asked  by  higher-ups,  and  to  support  the  directions 
set  by  those  above  him.  What  he  requires  to  do  these  things  are,  primarily,  clear  specifications, 
time  uninterrupted  by  meetings,  adequate  hardware,  and  some  contact  with  those  who  are  still 
idealists  and  can  keep  him  from  becoming  totally  cynical. 

Joe  expects  those  above  him  in  the  corporate  hierarchy  to  stay  out  of  his  way.  He  expects  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  love  everything  he  does.  He  expects  his  colleagues  to  be  smart  and  honest;  and  he 
expects  marketing  people  to  talk  straight  and  respect  his  art. 

Joe  is  happy  when  the  software  works,  when  the  problems  that  arise  are  those  he  anticipated, 
when  he  can  say  “I  was  right,”  and  when  his  technical  decisions  stand  the  real-world  test.  He  dis¬ 
likes  politics,  fads,  psychologizing,  and  customer  arrogance.  Joe  is  not  quite  up  on  new  technolo¬ 
gies  and  technical  trends.  He  often  dismisses  them  as  “the  same  old  thing.”  But  he  is  open  and  is 
interested  in  reuse.  He  prides  himself  as  a  good  reuser  and  designer  of  reusable  code.  He  is  semi- 
convinced  that  systematic  reuse  is  better  than  the  ad  hoc  variety. 

Mike 

Mike,  age  27,  is  a  relatively  junior  software  engineer  but  he  has  valuable  experience  in  a  variety 
of  application  development  contexts,  as  well  as  some  academic  grounding  in  cognitive  aspects  of 
software  engineering  (he  recently  obtained  his  Master’s  degree  in  Cognitive  Science).  His  job,  as 
he  sees  it,  is  to  complete  his  development  assignments  on  schedule  with  reliable,  understandable, 
and  maintainable  code.  To  do  this,  he  needs  clear  and  stable  specifications,  and  a  decent  software 
development  environment:  efficient  compilers  and  linkers,  a  rich  set  of  design,  programming  and 
debugging  tools,  and  fast  Internet  access  so  that  he  can  post  technical  queries  and  stay  abreast  of 
what  the  rest  of  the  industry  is  doing. 

Mike  finds  his  current  environment  moderately  useful,  but  limited  because  the  tools  are  not  fully 
integrated;  he  knows  that  a  lot  more  is  possible.  He  is  also  frustrated  by  the  unstable  infrastructure 
configuration,  which  frequently  causes  tools  to  disappear  from  where  he  expected  to  find  them 
and,  after  much  wasted  time  searching,  reappear  on  another  system  or  in  a  different  directory. 

Mike  is  a  bridge  builder:  he  enjoys  informal  technical  talk  with  his  peers,  which  he  believes  is  the 
basis  for  growing  a  common  development  culture.  He  expects  his  colleagues  to  be  open  in  sharing 
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techniques,  approaches,  components,  and  experiences;  he  expects  them  to  be  willing  to  take  the 
time  to  discuss  design  tradeoffs  and,  through  such  exchanges,  to  build  the  common  culture.  He 
views  this  process  as  the  essence  of  high-powered  software  development  groups. 

Mike  dislikes  isolationism  in  other  developers  (“I  have  my  job  and  you  have  yours”),  and  is  frus¬ 
trated  when  his  colleagues  and  management  respond  with  skepticism  to  his  su^estions  for  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  quality  enhancement.  He  is  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  an  overall  vision  of  excellence 
among  the  LoB’s  software  staff,  and  he  believes  that  a  lot  more  would  be  possible  if  there  were  a 
will  to  achieve.  Mike’s  motto  (which  he  is  careful  not  to  voice  to  the  wrong  people)  is  “Work 
smart  not  hard.” 

Janice 

Janice,  age  38,  is  a  technologist.  Her  job  is  to  improve  software  quality  and  productivity  in  the 
Division.  She  believes  this  can  best  be  done  by  institutionalizing  reuse.  To  accomplish  this  she 
needs  access  to  software  engineers:  a  reasonable  commitment  of  their  time  as  well  as  their  coop¬ 
eration.  She  would  like,  but  does  not  have,  her  own  small  staff  of  software  engineers  dedicated  to 
tool  building,  tool  support,  and  infrastructure  development. 

Janice  expects  to  encounter  resistance  to  the  changes  she  proposes,  some  of  it  due  to  inertia,  some 
to  lack  of  understanding.  Despite  this,  she  sees  an  overall  willingness  in  both  engineering  and 
management  to  do  whatever  will  enhance  the  company’s  competitiveness  —  if  they  can  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  outcome. 

Janice  is  thrilled  when  she  sees  process  improvements  take  hold  and  spread  through  the  Division. 
She  dislikes  pessimism  and  stationary  inertia,  the  tendency  to  do  “what  we  have  always  done”  in 
the  belief  that  it  cannot  be  any  other  way. 

Janice  has  the  ear  of  the  Directory  of  Technology,  who  worked  with  her  in  a  previous  company  . 
and  trusts  her  insights  and  judgments.  She  has  been  empowered  to  spend  time  working  with  LoB 
projects  in  an  attempt  to  get  products  out  the  door  “better,  faster,  cheaper.”  She  has  been  given  a 
small  amount  of  additional  funding  to  participate  in  reuse  and  software  workshops,  including 
writing  and  submitting  her  own  papers. 

Janice  sees  lots  of  opportunities  for  making  real  change  happen,  and  this  is  what  motivates  her. 
Over  the  years,  however,  she  has  seen  process  improvement  and  technology  efforts  come  and  go, 
and  she  is  getting  a  little  tired  of  her  Division’s  tendency  to  shift  direction  radically  upon  the  first 
indication  of  a  problem.  She  is  always  saying  to  herself  and  others,  “We  can  really  make  this  hap¬ 
pen  if  we  just  stick  with  it.” 

Jim 

Jim,  age  42,  is  a  software  project  manager.  His  job  is  to  ensure  that  products  are  developed  and 
delivered  on  time  and  within  budget.  To  do  this,  he  needs  several  things:  clear  product  require¬ 
ments  specifications,  advice  from  his  engineering  staff  about  technical  issues  and  alternative  solu¬ 
tions,  and  timely  information  about  the  cost,  schedule,  and  technical  status  of  his  project.  In 
particular,  he  needs  to  know  quickly  about  any  problems  appearing  on  the  horizon. 

Jim  fosters  an  environment  in  which  pride  is  shared  by  all  when  project  challenges  are  met.  He 
expects  his  staff  to  take  ownership  of  their  tasks,  to  be  committed  to  getting  the  job  done,  and  to 
be  willing  to  change  approach  or  shift  direction  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  project.  He 
manages  a  good  mix  of  junior  and  senior  software  engineers  including  some  fine,  trustworthy 
people;  he  dso  has  some  less  than  stellar  performers  whom  he  tries  to  pair  up  with  his  best  people 
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in  a  mentor-advisee  relationship.  Sometimes  this  works  and  sometimes  it  doesn’t,  but  Jim  has  no 
illusions  of  ever  having  a  team  of  only  superstars:  he  is  too  firm  a  believer  in  Murphy’s  Law. 

From  his  Project  Manager  colleagues,  Jim  expects  the  same  kind  of  burnout  that  he  is  experienc¬ 
ing,  lots  of  pleasantries  and  mutual  groaning  exchanged  between  them  but  little  substantive  inter¬ 
action.  From  management  he  expects,  above  all,  an  interest  in  customer  satisfaction,  and  a 
grudging  willingness  to  provide  him  necessary  resources  if  he  fights  hard  enough  for  them. 

Jim  is  happy  if  his  customer  is  happy;  he  is  unhappy  when  his  customer  is  unhappy:  it  is  really 
that  simple.  He  always  has  that  look  on  his  face  that  says,  “If  it’s  not  about  my  project.  Go  Away.” 
He  is  overworked  and  underpaid  —  has  been  for  a  long  time.  Still,  he  usually  gets  the  job  done, 
customers  like  what  he  delivers,  and  he’s  still  employed:  nothing  to  sneeze  at  when  all  is  said  and 
done. 

Andy 

Andy,  age  45,  is  a  marketing  person.  He  is  a  good-natured  fellow  who  has  retmned  remarkable 
enthusiasm  for  his  many  years  of  experience.  His  job,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to  identify  potential  cus¬ 
tomer  niches  and  specific  sales  opportunities;  to  cultivate  a  desire  in  potential  customers  for  what 
the  LoB  has  to  offer,  and  convince  them  that  the  LoB  is  the  best  possible  source;  and  to  work  with 
the  LoB  Manager  and  project  managers  to  enhance  the  marketability  of  their  products. 

To  do  this  job,  Jim  needs  market  data,  travel  dollars,  enough  technical  information  to  be  credible, 
and  access  to  engineers  for  backup  presentations.  He  expects  others  to  provide  him  with  tirnely 
information  about  the  LoB’s  products  and  potential  competition.  He  expects  the  LoB’s  engineers 
to  help  in  marketing,  and  he  needs  funding  from  upper  management  to  support  the  development 
of  marketing  materials. 

Andy  is  happy  when  he  sees  the  business  base  steadily  expanding.  He  becomes  unhappy  when  he. 
feels  he  has  to  market  a  “bill  of  goods”  that  has  low  value.  He  has  a  graphic  artist  on  staff  to  create 
marketing  pamphlets  and  promotional  literature,  and  an  expense  budget  that  he  views  as  insuffi¬ 
cient. 

Andy  gets  much  of  his  product  information  from  periodic  LoB  planning  meetings  and  many  ad 
hoc  meetings  at  all  levels  of  the  LoB.  He  has  good  contacts  among  the  potential  customer  base, 
and  he  draws  strategic  insights  from  his  conversations  with  these  folks. 

Andy  does  not  fully  understand  the  new  software  methodologies;  however,  he  appreciates  the 
basic  principles  enough  to  believe  they  have  marketing  potential.  He  finds  working  with  bright 
engineers  exciting  and  fulfilling,  and  takes  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  convey  key  ideas  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  do  not  speak  the  technical  language.  Andy’s  guiding  principle  is:  explain  it  to  me 
simply,  and  1  can  give  your  idea  a  wide  audience. 

June 

June,  age  31,  is  a  dyed-in-the-wool  software  engineer.  She  is  skeptical  about  managers,  who  she 
feels  do  not  know  anything  about  software  and  always  ask  for  more  than  is  reasonable.  She  is 
skeptical  about  technology  “hype”  which  she  feels  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy. 

June  believes  that  organized  reuse  initiatives  are  intrusive  and  unnecessary:  she  feels  that  she 
already  reuses  plenty.  But  she  will  go  along  with  such  initiatives  when  colleagues  whom  she  truly 
respects  seem  to  believe  in  it. 
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June’s  guiding  principle  is  to  get  the  job  done,  whatever  it  takes.  To  accomplish  this,  she  requires 
a  fast  workstation,  a  decent  compiler,  and  a  closed  door.  What  she  actually  has  is  a  not-so-fast 
workstation,  a  flaky  network,  and  a  CASE  tool  that  she  draws  design  diagrams  with. 

June’s  expectations  from  others  are  limited:  from  managers  she  expects  hot  air;  from  her  peers  she 
expects  to  hear  a  lot  of  war  stories  that  tend  to  bore  her. 

Ross 

Ross,  age  50,  is  the  senior  manager  in  this  scenario.  His  main  responsibility,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to 
ensure  annual  profitability  in  his  Line  of  Business.  To  accomplish  this  he  needs  timely  and  accu¬ 
rate  information,  good  advice  from  the  Director  of  Technology,  and  good  employee  morale. 

Ross  places  a  premium  on  his  employees’  happiness,  motivation,  and  desire  to  excel;  he  also 
expects  sacrifice  and  long  hours  from  them.  He  dislikes  lack  of  “ownership”  by  his  employees, 
the  attitude  that  this  is  just  a  job,  apathy,  and  low  standards. 

Ross  has  at  his  disposal  some  excellent  staff  at  various  levels  of  the  organization.  He  knows  that 
his  budget  is  inadequate  for  all  of  the  technology  base  and  infrastructure  needs  that  his  people 
express.  He  knows  that  competition  from  other  companies  is  getting  stiffer,  but  is  not  sure  how  to 
address  it:  there  is  too  much  technology  “hype”  to  understand  (most  recently,  00)  and,  indeed, 
too  much  management  “hype”  to  understand  (most  recently  BPR).  His  dilemma  in  this  drama  is 
the  perennial  question:  where  to  put  the  money? 

The  Story 

Act  One;  Stirrings 

Scene  One:  The  Opportunity.  Joe  and  Mike  are  chatting  about  the  current  state  of  their  project 
when  Mike  observes  that  there  has  got  to  be  a  better  way:  he  sees  so  much  duplication  of  effort 
between  projects,  and  it  bothers  him.  Developers  are  continually  creating  similar  system  architec¬ 
tures  and  coding  analogous  components  from  scratch  without  seeing  what  could  be  borrowed 
from  previous  or  concurrent  projects,  making  the  same  mistakes  and  learning  the  same  lessons 
over  and  over. 

Joe  responds  by  agreeing  in  principle  —  but  points  out  that  he  has  seen  this  situation  many  times 
before,  and  he  knows  that  the  project  managers  will  never  buy  into  a  plan  for  developing  common 
components.  Their  jobs  are  complicated  enough  as  it  is. 

Mike,  ever  on  the  lookout  for  ways  to  innovate,  is  not  discouraged.  He  shows  Joe  a  journal  article 
about  a  new  design-for-reuse  technique  and  describes  how  he  b^elieves  the  technique  can  work  in 
their  organization. 

Joe  is  open  to  trying,  so  he  drafts  a  memo  to  Jim,  their  Project  Manager,  describing  the  opportu¬ 
nity  and  its  potential  benefits. 

Jim  knows  about  Janice  from  a  presentation  she  gave  about  reuse  to  a  group  of  managers.  He  for¬ 
wards  the  memo  to  her  with  an  annotation  that  “it’s  probably  a  non-starter,  but  let  me  know  what 
you  think.  ”<1> 

To  Jim’s  surprise,  Janice  thinks  it  is  a  great  idea.  She  sends  e-mail  to  Joe  and  Mike  (copying  Jim) 
to  propose  a  meeting. 
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Scene  Two:  Exploration.  At  the  meeting,  Janice  hands  out  some  of  her  stock  reuse  literature.  On 
the  basis  of  what  she  has  heard  from  Joe  and  Mike  about  commonality  between  projects  in  their 
Line  of  Business,  she  conjectures  that  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  domain  engineering.  She 
suggests  that  they  begin  to  sign  up  others  to  support  the  idea. 

Joe  suggests  that  they  try  in  particular  to  sign  up  Project  Managers  since  that  has  been  the  source 
of  resistance  in  the  past. 

Mike  proposes  that  they  talk  to  other  software  engineers,  who  will  understand  and  appreciate  the 
opportunity  for  reuse. 

Janice’s  perspective  is  somewhat  different;  she  has  a  strategic  vision  for  reuse  throughout  the 
Division.<2>  She  thinks  that  Andy  (the  marketing  person)  should  get  involved  as  soon  as  possible 
to  promulgate  understanding  of  the  competitive  benefits  of  a  reuse  program  —  and  that  selected 
customers  should  also  be  brought  into  the  huddle. 

Janice’s  ideas  make  Joe  nervous.  He  believes  it  is  too  early  to  bring  Andy  in,  let  alone  custom¬ 
ers.  <3> 

The  three  agree  to  talk  the  ideas  around,  and  to  hold  a  next  meeting  involving  a  larger  group. 

Scene  Three:  Broadening  the  Base.  The  three  begin  to  hold  one-on-one  conversations  about 
their  ideas  with  prospective  supporters.  Joe  approaches  June,  a  colleague  he  has  known  for  a  long 
time.  Since  June  works  on  a  different  project,  Joe  figures,  signing  her  on  will  help  spread  support 
for  the  reuse  program. 

June  is  skeptical,  but  she  signs  on  because  she  sees  the  potential  benefit  and  respects  Joe’s  opin¬ 
ion. 

Janice  reports  to  Jim  on  the  initial  meeting  and  invites  him  to  the  next  meeting. 

Jim  agrees  to  come  —  he  is  surprised  that  the  ideas  are  moving  forward,  and  indicates  that  he  sees 
no  harm  in  them.  However,  he  does  not  show  up  at  the  meeting.<4> 

Janice  also  invites  Andy,  who  does  show  up.  Joe  is  not  happy  about  this.<5> 

At  this  second  meeting,  the  group  discusses  possible  experiments  that  could  illustrate  the  benefits 
of  reuse.  They  develop  a  plan  to  perform  an  experiment  and,  if  it  is  successful,  to  use  it  as  the 
basis  for  a  pitch  to  management  for  increased  support.  The  experiment  involves  adapting  three 
existing  software  modules  so  they  can  be  reused  in  multiple  systems. 

Act  Two:  Beginning  Changes 

Scene  One:  An  Experiment.  To  get  the  initial  experiment  going,  the  group  enlists  the  support  of 
other  Project  Managers.  With  Janice’s  influence  and  the  help  of  the  Project  Managers,  they  obtain 
a  small  amount  of  R&D  dollars  to  fund  an  experiment  The  goal  of  the  experiment  is  to  develop  a 
small  number  of  components  to  be  shared  by  several  projects. 

Technical  meetings  are  now  held,  in  which  representatives  from  the  different  projects  participate. 
The  participants  decide  that  their  technical  approach  will  be  parameterization,  and  they  begin 
hacking.  The  resulting  components  are  a  modest  generalization  of  the  types  of  components  previ¬ 
ously  developed  in  these  projects.  They  appear  to  work,  and  the  experiment  is  declared  a  success. 
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Scene  Two:  Sussing  the  Brass.  The  technical  team  are  excited  about  their  initial  success  and 
want  to  continue  along  those  lines  —  perhaps  developing  additional  common  components. 

Janice  urges  a  grander  view  of  a  Division-wide  (or  at  least  Line  of  Business-wide)  domain  engi¬ 
neering  program.<6>  Janice  and  Andy  meet  with  Ross,  the  Line  of  Business  Manager,  and  sepa¬ 
rately  with  the  Division  Head.  Their  goal  is  to  judge  the  receptivity  of  these  managers  to  the  idea 
of  a  larger  reuse  program. 

Scene  Three:  Planning  the  Pitch.  Janice  reports  back  to  the  technical  folks  that  the  Ross  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  receptive.  She  urges  the  group  to  prepare  a  pitch  for  a  domain  engineering  initiative.  She 
suggests  that  the  principal  argument  in  favor  of  the  initiative  be  Return  on  Investment,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  savings  in  project  development  dollars  and  the  consequent  increase  in  competitiveness. 
They  should  request  a  management  commitment  to  establishing  a  reuse-based  product  line  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  Line  of  Business,  including  a  domain  analysis  and  development  of  an  architecture  and 
asset  base. 

With  all  of  this  excitement,  Joe,  Mike,  and  June  are  beginning  to  see  themselves  as  being  used  by 
Janice  and  Andy.<7> 

Jim,  in  the  meantime,  is  beginning  to  feel  bypassed.  He  is  nervous  that  the  flurry  of  reuse-oriented 
activity  will  pull  resources  away  from  his  project.<8> 

Joe,  Mike,  June,  Janice,  and  Andy  all  take  part  in  preparing  the  pitch  to  the  Ross.  They  structure 
the  presentation  in  terms  of: 

•  The  opportunity 

•  The  return  on  investment  (ROI) 

•  The  risks 

•  The  recommendation 

They  decide  that  the  technical  team  will  present  the  opportunity.  Andy  and  Janice  will  cover  ROI: 
Janice  will  present  the  Software  Engineering  Institute’s  cost  model  for  software  reuse;  Andy  will 
speak  about  the  ability  to  bid  jobs  more  cheaply  and  thereby  bring  in  more  contracts.  They  try  to 
anticipate  Ross’s  objections.  They  identify  possible  risks  including: 

•  The  waste  of  precious  R&D  dollars 

•  Tying  up  key  engineering  staff  who  are  desperately  needed  on  customer  projects 

•  Compromising  on  “-ilities”  in  order  to  reuse  an  existing  component 

They  develop  responses  for  each  of  these  issues.  Joe,  as  the  most  seasoned  engineer  in  the  group, 
is  tasked  with  responding  to  the  last  of  these  risks  so  that  the  proposal  is  technically  credible. 

Scene  Four:  Management  Signs  On.  As  prepared  as  they  were,  the  presenters  are  hit  with  some 
questions  they  did  not  anticipate.  Ross  raises  some  expected  concerns  about  Janice’s  ROI  argu¬ 
ments,  but  surprises  the  presenters  by  saying  that  he  does  not  understand  how  what  they  are 
proposing  —  this  notion  of  reuse  —  is  any  different  from  what  software  engineers  in  the  division 
are  already  doing.<9> 
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Ross  asks  them  why  object-oriented  methods  do  not  already  solve  the  problem,  as  he  had  been  led 
to  believe  when  approving  last  year’s  00  R&D  investment,  influenced  largely  by  the  recent 
onslaught  of  00  literature  targeted  to  management.<10> 

He  does  not  understand  the  idea  of  domain  analysis  at  all.<ll> 

Finally,  Ross  suggests  that  if  the  ideas  are  so  good,  the  team  could  get  an  R&D  contract  with  the 
Government  to  support  the  work.<12>  Janice  responds  to  this  last  point  by  recounting  her  experi¬ 
ences  in  trying  to  use  contract  R&D  for  such  purposes. 

Ross  finds  merit  in  the  proposal  —  even  if  he  does  not  fully  understand  it  —  partly  because  of  his 
long-time  respect  for  Joe.  He  does  not  commit  to  a  full-fledged  product  line  initiative  as 
requested,  but  he  approves  funding  for  a  pilot  domain  analysis  project,<13>  and  secures  a  com¬ 
mitment  by  two  ongoing  development  projects  to  participate  in  the  pilot. 

Act  Three:  New  Conquests 

Scene  One:  The  Pilot.  Although  they  put  themselves  fully  into  the  presentation,  Joe,  Mike,  and 
June  are  still  feeling  put  upon  by  Janice.  They  feel  like  her  “technics  guinea  pigs”. 

Janice’s  approach  is  very  tool  and  demonstration  oriented,  a  consequence  of  her  years  doing  con¬ 
tract  R&D.  She  has  a  reputation  for  pushing  glitzy  methods,  and  becomes  more  and  more  rhetori¬ 
cal  with  time.  Her  overall  approach  to  technology  transfer  is  based  on  push  rather  than  pull,  and 
this  does  not  appeal  to  Joe,  Mike,  and  June  who  come  from  the  trenches.<14> 

In  reaction,  these  three  start  taking  shortcuts  with  the  domain  analysis  method.<15> 

It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  a  true  pilot  —  an  effort 
intended  to  enlighten  the  participants  and  lead  the  way  towards  change  —  pd  a  “sandbox” 
project  which  is  insulated  from  real  world  concerns.  Certain  factors  pull  this  effort  towards  the 
sandbox  category:  there  is  no  clear  linkage  to  the  final  customers  of  the  software;  as  a  result,  the 
Line  of  Business  Project  Managers  begin  to  resist  because  they  do  not  see  it  as  being  in  their  inter¬ 
ests.  They  see  their  personnel  resources  diluted  for  the  sake  of  the  pilot  project  and  the  dog-and- 
pony  shows  that  Andy  arranges.  In  reaction,  the  Project  Managers  begin  to  retract  their  resources, 
calling  technical  personnel  back  to  assist  in  handling  project  emergencies. 

The  pilot  team  reaches  out  to  establish  a  link  to  one  particular  customer,  and  this  liaison  becomes 
the  basis  for  most  of  the  technical  decisions.  The  other  participating  project  bails  out,  justifying 
their  action  in  terms  of  schedule:  the  results  of  the  domain  analysis  were  not  ready  in  time  for 
them  to  be  used.<16> 

Despite  these  difficulties,  the  pilot  effort  does  produce  a  number  of  code  assets,  which  are  used  by 
the  remaining  participating  project.  That  project  gives  the  pilot  effort  high  marks  for  having  saved 
it  significant  development  cost.  This  assessment  is  met  with  some  skepticism  elsewhere  in  the 
Line  of  Business,  however,  because  it  did  not  consider  the  cost  of  the  pilot  itself.  Furthermore,  the 
use  of  components  developed  through  internal  funding  raised  a  host  of  ownership  questions  that 
the  LoB’s  contracts  people  now  have  to  negotiate  with  the  project’s  customer. 

Scene  Two:  Scaleup  Difficulties.  The  success  of  the  pilot  domain  analysis,  such  as  it  was,  turned 
out  not  to  be  transferable  on  a  larger  scale.  Other  Project  Managers  resisted  adopting  the  asset 
base,  for  several  reasons: 

•  They  did  not  believe  that  the  assets  would  meet  their  projects’  needs,  since  these  were  not 
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considered  during  the  domain  analysis<17> 

•  They  were  concerned  that  they  would  not  have  influence  over  the  maintenance  of  the 
assets<17> 

•  There  was  no  clear  statement  of  the  context  in  which  the  assets  were  meant  to  be  used  (a  con¬ 
sequence  of  methodological  shortcuts  taken  during  the  pilot  domain  analysis). 

Some  of  the  projects  tried  to  use  a  couple  of  the  assets,  but  because  the  assumed  context  was  not 
defined,  the  attempted  uses  were  inappropriate  and  led  to  errors.  This  experience  reduced  the 
project  managers’  confidence  in  the  assets.<17> 

In  the  face  of  Project  Manager  resistance,  the  Line  of  Business  Manager  did  not  go  to  bat  for  the 
asset  base,<18>  and  the  initial  technology  success  failed  to  scale  up. 

Scene  Three:  Enter  the  Gladiators.  With  the  lack  of  demonstrable  scale  up,  the  reputation  of 
software  reuse  was  waning  within  the  Line  of  Business.  The  opposite,  however,  was  true  within 
the  company  at  large. 

Urged  on  by  recent  Government  initiatives  and  mandates,  and  a  slew  of  executive  summaries 
about  the  benefits  of  reuse,  the  company’s  top  management  — just  around  this  time  —  instructed 
the  corporate  software  technology  group  to  institute  software  reuse  around  the  company.<19> 

As  we  leave  the  scene,  representatives  from  this  group  are  meeting  with  various  members  of  our 
Line  of  Business,  “introducing”  them  to  the  ideas  of  domain  analysis  and  taking  notes  about  the 
experiences  we  have  just  described. 

4.2  Scenario  Analysis 

In  the  scenario,  several  key  events  were  identified.  These  events  are  analyzed  and  interpreted  in 
the  commentaries  below. 

Event  1:  Non-Starter 

Jim’s  offhand  comment  —  that  the  proposal  from  Joe  and  Mike  is  probably  a  non-starter  —  raises 
questions  about  how  reuse  opportunities  are  identified  and  assessed.  Frequently  the  motivation  for 
such  remarks  is  difficult  to  determine:  Is  it  a  knee-jerk  defense  against  anything  new?  An  implicit 
lack  of  trust  in  the  judgment  of  Joe  and  Mike?  An  expression  of  pessimism  about  software  pro¬ 
cess  change  in  the  company  (or  in  general)?  A  belief  that  if  the  idea  were  any  good  they  would 
already  be  doing  it,  or  he  would  at  least  be  hearing  about  it  from  his  peers  or  management?  An 
underlying  belief  that  a  lot  of  things  that  “would  be  good  in  principle”  can  in  fact  be  harmful  if 
they  interfere  with  the  established  working  routines,  schedules,  and  resource  allocations? 

As  technology  transfer  “in  reverse,”  reuse  opportunities  can  be  easy  to  miss.  They  can  begin  any¬ 
where  in  a  software  development  organization:  they  may  grow  from  the  bottom  up,  rather  than  as 
mandated  initiatives  or  large-scale  investments.  Like  the  shoot  of  a  plant,  however,  such  bottom- 
up  growth  can  be  thwarted  easily  through  neglect. 

Belief  maps  can  help  in  understanding  what  motivates  a  manager  to  sign  on  to,  condone,  tolerate, 
neglect,  or  discourage  a  reuse  opportunity.  Continuing  the  horticulture  metaphor,  does  the  man¬ 
ager  view  the  “plant”  as  a  source  of  nutrition  for  the  organization’s  work,  as  a  mere  decoration,  or 
as  a  weed?  If  he  sees  it  as  a  decoration  —  nice  but  not  essential;  not  of  direct,  quantifiable 
value  —  will  he  tolerate  it  because  it  might  improve  morale?  At  what  cost?  And  is  “toleration”  an 
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effective  death  sentence?  Or  does  the  manager  see  the  proposal  as  neither  nutrition,  decoration, 
nor  weed,  but  as  a  combination  of  features  that  has  no  chance  of  surviving  —  an  evolutionaiily 
unfit  species? 

Imagine  that  if  in  the  scenario  Jim  had  been  gung-ho  on  the  opportunity  and  Janice  were  cool. 
Then  what  would  we  wonder  about  Jim’s  motivation  and  underlying  belief  map?  Does  Jim  see 
this  as  an  unusual  opportunity  to  satisfy  his  customers?  Is  he  bending  over  backwards  on  this 
occasion  to  keep  Joe  happy?  Or  maybe  he  doesn’t  like  Janice  and  wants  to  send  her  on  a  fishing 
expedition. 

Whatever  Jim’s  motivations  and  beliefs  are,  his  behavior  regarding  the  opportunity  permits  rich 
interpretation.  Grounding  such  interpretation  by  reflecting  on  underlying  beliefs  can  be  especially 
important  in  teasing  out  patterns  early  on  which  may  later  appear  in  a  more  fully  developed  form. 
Articulating  beliefs  and  tiieir  reasons,  then  evaluating  how  well  those  reasons  match  the  facts,  can 
go  a  long  way  towards  effective  analysis  of  reuse  opportunities. 

Event  2:  The  Grand  Vision 

For  someone  who  has  bought  into  the  ideas  of  software  reuse  —  especially  one  who  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  non-technical  aspects  of  the  problem  —  it  is  tempting  to  see  reuse  as  a  large-scale  phe¬ 
nomenon,  necessarily  involving  cultural  change  across  the  organization.  The  real  challenges,  after 
all,  concern  scale-up.  Competent  software  developers  have  always  practiced  reuse  in  a  private 
mode:  they  build  their  own  function  libraries;  they  adopt  and  refine  their  own  processes  to  accom¬ 
plish  certain  types  of  tasks.  On  occasion,  they  will  share  what  they  have  with  colleagues  who 
seem  receptive.  The  real  problem  is  institutionalizing  such  practices.  So,  someone  like  Janice  will 
argue,  does  not  “systematic  reuse’’  necessarily  imply  “organization-wide?” 

The  flip  side  of  this  issue  is  that  the  software  engineers,  who  are  already  practicing  private  reuse 
(or  even  reuse  on  a  project-wide  scale),  may  see  such  grander  notions  as  just  so  much  hot  air. 
They  might  believe  that  they  are  already  doing  what  is  necessaiy;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Joe  and 
Mike,  they  may  see  an  opportunity  for  improvement  but  their  vision  will  still  be  firmly  rooted  in 
the  day-to-day  realities  of  their  assignments.  They  know  that  although  private  reuse  already 
occurs,  it  is  not  trivial  and  requires  substantial  thought,  experimentation,  and  skill.  They  know 
that  the  technical  issues  which  arise  are  too  specialized  even  to  be  expressed,  let  alone  expMned, 
to  management.  They  will,  therefore,  view  designs  for  organization-wide  change  with  suspicion 
and  skepticism. 

There  is  justification  for  both  of  these  viewpoints.  Underlying  the  grander  view  is  the  belief  — 
justified  by  much  empirical  evidence  in  the  industty  —  that  private  reuse  does  not  significantly 
impact  the  crisis  of  software  engineering.  Underlying  the  view  from  the  trenches  is  the  belief  — 
justified  by  hard  earned  experience  —  that  reuse  is  difficult,  that  there  is  an  art  to  creating  reus¬ 
able  software,  and  that  the  process  cannot  scale  up  simply  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  a  manage¬ 
ment  endorsement  of  organization-wide  reuse. 

The  fact  that  there  is  truth  in  both  positions  can  lead  to  stalemates  that  frustrate  reuse  efforts  at  all 
levels.  As  shown  in  the  system  diagram  in  Exhibit  5,  each  side  has  an  argument  that  —  as  long  as 
it  stays  an  argument  —  effectively  defuses  the  other  side’s  program.  This  defusing  can  be  imme¬ 
diate  and  overt,  resulting  in  aborted  initiatives.  Or,  as  in  our  scenario,  it  can  be  drawn  out  over  the 
life  of  a  reuse  program  and  (intentionally  or  not)  reduce  the  program’s  effectiveness. 

Alternatively,  the  tension  in  this  conflict  can  be  converted  to  fuel  for  learning  that  actually  drives 
the  reuse  program.  The  Knowledge  Evolution  Grid  introduced  in  Section  2,  which  identifies  two 
dimensions  of  progress  towards  a  knowledge  creating  organization  (private-public,  implicit- 
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Where’s  the  Beef? 

1 

View  from 
the 
Deck 


{ _ 

Where’s  the  Benefit? 

Exhibit  5.  View  from  the  deck  vs.  view  from  the  trenches 

explicit),  provides  a  useful  tool  for  accomplishing  this  conversion.  The  two  positions,  in  the 
trenches  and  on  the  deck,  are  in  fact  advocating  progress  along  different  axes.  The  engineer  in  the 
trenches  sees  clearly  (although  he  is  unlikely  to  state  it  this  way)  the  challenges  in  moving  from 
tacit  to  explicit  knowledge.  For  example:  defining  an  interface  that  satisfies  successive  application 
contexts  involves  articulating  the  commonality  in  the  applications;  this  commonality  may  have 
been  intuitively  apparent  for  some  time,  but  articulating  it  is  not  easy.  Engineers  like  Joe  and 
Mike  recognize  the  difficulties,  but  also  appreciate  the  benefits;  hence  they  advocate  focusing  on 
progress  along  this  path.  The  visionary  on  the  deck,  like  Janice,  understands  both  the  challenge 
and  the  need  for  communication  as  part  of  reuse.  Hence  she  directs  her  gaze  along  the  private- 
public  axis. 

The  winning  insight  is  that  progress  is  needed  along  both  axes.  This  observation  can  turn  the 
unproductive  conflict  of  our  scenario  into  creative  tension. 

Reflection  on  Resistance:  “Reuse  is  unnecessary  overhead” 

The  discrepancy  between  the  view  from  the  trenches  and  the  view  from  the  deck  accounts  for 
much  of  the  resistance  to  reuse  as  a  thing  imposed  from  above.  Consider,  for  example,  the  follow¬ 
ing  .scenario:  a  reuse  advocate  (who  in  our  story  could  be  Janice,  Joe,  or  Mike)  is  urging  other 
developers  to  package  their  output  for  dissemination  and  reuse.  One  frequent  response  is,  “It  is 
not  necessary.  ”  Why  is  it  not  necessary?  Perhaps  because: 

•  “We  ’re  productive  as  is,  ”  or 

•  “We  already  practice  reuse  without  the  hype  and  trappings,  ”  or 

•  “There  aren ’t  that  many  opportunities  to  reuse.  ” 

Behind  all  these  responses  is  a  belief  that  what  is  being  proposed  (or  imposed)  is  an  “overhead” 
activity,  which  will  not  directly  contribute  to  software  development.  Proceeding  with  a  reuse  ini¬ 
tiative  without  addressing  these  beliefs  runs  the  risk  that  developers  will  lose  their  sense  of  task 
ownership,  and  the  overall  alignment  of  the  development  team  will  break  down. 

Event  3:  Bringing  in  Andy 

Who  does  one  involve  in  reuse  planning,  and  how  soon?  At  some  point  all  stakeholders  must  be 
involved,  at  some  level.  But  in  the  early  stages  there  is  a  tradeoff  between  the  risks  of  exclusion 
(not  involving  those  who  hold  an  important  stake  in  the  outcome,  or  who  can  positively  influence 
the  process)  and  the  risks  of  inclusion  (involving  too  many  varied  points  of  view,  goals,  and 
assumptions,  which  may  prevent  the  group  from  converging  on  a  plan  of  action). 
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Janice  sees  institutionalized  reuse  as  a  major  shift  in  the  company’s  operating  mode.  She  expects 
that  the  entire  business  model  of  the  company  might  be  affected,  and  wants  such  issues  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  explicitly  from  the  beginning. 

Janice’s  invitation  of  Andy,  the  marketeer,  reflecte  her  knowledge  of  the  company’s  business  real¬ 
ity:  management  will  not  invest  in  reuse  if  there  is  no  clear  return  on  the  investment  (ROI).  The 
ROI  can  only  be  assessed  by  considering  the  impact  of  reuse  on  the  company’s  customers.  Since 
marketing  is  the  liaison  between  developers  and  customers,  Andy  s  presence  is  needed.  It  might 
even  be  possible  to  obtain  direct  funding  from  a  customer  to  support  the  initiative;  again,  Andy  is 
the  person  to  assess  this. 

Mike  and  Joe  may  see  Andy’s  presence  as  a  potential  diversion  from  the  hard  technical  issues. 
They  might  fear  that  too  much  emphasis  on  the  business  questions  might  result  in  an  overly  sim¬ 
plistic  plan:  it  may  be  sufficiently  attractive  that  the  non-technical  stakeholders  will  shake  hands 
over  it  and  then  expect  that  the  problem  has  been  solved,  thereby  foisting  unrealistic  goals  on  the 
software  developers. 

Each  participant  is,  at  this  point  in  the  scenario,  being  driven  by  beliefs  founded  on  their  view  of 
the  harsh  realities.  The  problem  is  that,  like  the  seven  blind  men  and  the  elephant,  each  participant 
has  a  restricted  view  of  reality.  In  such  situations,  the  beliefs  themselves  cannot  be  argued  out  to 
any  real  resolution.  The  facts  underlying  those  beliefs  must  be  arfculated,  and  then  used  to  con¬ 
struct  a  new  model  that  encompasses  both  the  technical  and  business  perspectives. 

Event  4:  Manager’s  No-Show 

The  immediate  question  raised  by  Jim’s  absence  from  the  meeting  is:  Why?  We  have  already 
speculated  on  the  reasons  for  his  “non-starter”  comment;  his  “no-show”  may  simply  be  a  reitera¬ 
tion  of  this.  But  it  may  not  be.  There  is  an  entire  spectrum  of  possible  explanations.  Perhaps  he 
really  is  resisting  the  initiative  ...  passively,  by  not  showing  up,  and  maybe  he  does  not  even  real-, 
ize  that  this  constitutes  resistance.  Perhaps  he  supports  the  initiative  but  his  commitment  is  only 
half-hearted,  and  when  other  events  require  his  attention  he  gives  them  priority.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  he  strongly  supports  the  effort  since  hearing  Janice’s  response,  but  other  matters  that  really 
do  take  priority  have  prevented  him  from  attending  the  meeting. 

These  are  unknowns  to  the  newly  forming  reuse  team.  Jim’s  absence  indicates  the  possibility  of  a 
problem  down  the  road.  If  that  indication  is  accurate,  understanding  his  guiding  beliefs  will 
become  important  for  the  success  of  the  eflFort. 

Asking  Jim  why  he  did  not  attend  may  provide  answers,  or  it  may  not.  Engaging  him  directly  in 
an  inquiry,  in  private,  to  draw  out  his  reasons  for  not  coming  and  not  responding  will  be  difficult, 
but  may  be  crucial  to  obtaining  his  future  support  of  the  project.  Joe  may  be  the  person  most  well- 
positioned  to  do  this,  but  his  skills  at  obtaining  a  non-defensive  response  from  Jim  are  question¬ 
able.  Generally,  resistance  is  the  indirect  expression  of  some  harsh  reality.  Can  Joe  elicit  enough 
information  from  Jim  to  reveal  the  deeper  meaning? 

One  approach  using  the  Ladder  of  Inquiry  is  for  Joe  to  articulate  his  own  reasoning  to  Jim  for  why 
this  project  has  potential  for  him  and  also  perhaps  to  reveal  his  own  doubts.  This  will  invite  Jim  to 
acknowledge  his  behavior  and  perhaps  disclose  some  of  the  reasoning  or  “data”  behind  it. 

Making  a  move  of  the  type  described  above  can  be  quite  important  at  this  point  in  the  project 
because  often  the  cycle  of  broken  promises  becomes  very  quickly  a  vicious  one  that  continually 
lowers  everyone’s  expectations  of  each  other.  The  more  everyone  accepts  this  lowering,  the  more 
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difficult  it  becomes  to  see  that  this  is  what  is  happening.  Hence,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  for 
Joe  (or  anyone)  to  inquire  about  Jim’s  nonattendance. 

The  system  diagram  in  Exhibit  6  shows  two  self-reinforcing  patterns  of  requests,  promises,  and 
follow-through  on  commitments: 

Attends  Does  not  attend 


Not 
expect 
to  keep 


Promise  Promise 


Requests  and  Promises 
have  real  meaning 


Requests  and  Promises 
are  hollow  rituals,  at  best 


Exhibit  6.  Self-reinforcing  request-promise  patterns 


Especially  at  this  formative  point  in  a  team’s  development,  addressing  failed  commitments  like 
the  manager’s  no-show  can  set  an  important  tone  for  how  all  conflicts  are  handled  on  the  project. 
This  is  a  critical  moment  in  determining:  (1)  how  conflicts  will  be  handled,  and  (2)  how  to  obtain 
support  and  what  kind  of  support  is  actually  needed  from  management. 

Event  5:  The  Undesired  Guest 

We  have  already  discussed  the  difference  in  perspective  between  Janice  on  the  one  hand,  and  Joe 
and  Mike  on  the  other.  As  Janice  invites  Andy  to  the  meeting  and  Andy  accepts,  we  see  the  differ¬ 
ences  escalate  from  perspective  to  action.  Besides  the  difference  in  opinion,  we  now  see  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  style:  a  willingness  to  take  action  behind  the  backs  of  one’s  colleagues.  Since  the  goal  of 
the  initiative  is  to  institutionalize  reuse  —  a  form  of  knowledge  sharing  —  Janice’s  withholding 
of  information  at  this  point  is  particularly  ironic,  a  possible  indication  of  “not  walking  the  walk.” 

The  breaking  of  trust  at  this  point  in  the  story  will  be  a  factor  in  the  mixed  success  that  follows.  It 
sets  in  motion  a  dynamic,  depicted  in  the  system  diagram  in  Exhibit  7,  in  which  individual  agen¬ 
das  work  counter  to  the  espoused  goals  of  the  team. 


Unaligned  Objectives 


Exhibit  7.  Vicious  cycle  stemming  from  unaligned  objectives 
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The  pattern  starts  off  with  a  lack  of  alignment  in  the  objectives  of  the  team  members.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  may  then  fear  that  the  team  will  not  approve  of  certain  actions  they  may  wish  to  take.  If  they 
nonetheless  desire  to  remain  on  the  team,  they  will  take  such  actions  covertly  (Janice’s  invitation 
to  Andy).  This  leads  to  events  and  consequences  that  were  not  foreseen  in  the  team’s  plans 
(Andy’s  attendance),  and  as  a  result  the  plans  previously  developed  by  the  team  (Joe  and  Mike’s 
memo)  become  less  and  less  relevant  or  applicable.  If  these  developments  are  not  acknowledged, 
the  diminishing  relevance  of  the  espoused  plans  will  be  compensated  by  ad  hoc  measures,  which 
can  undermine  the  assumptions  on  which  the  team’s  very  formation  was  based. 

The  self-reinforcing  aspect  of  this  pattern  comes  from  continuing  silence  about  the  members’ 
divergent  goals.  Since  the  diversity  is  not  expressed,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  manage  it  through, 
for  example,  continual  realignment. 

In  our  scenario,  part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  goals  of  the  team  have  not  yet  been  clearly  articu¬ 
lated.  The  effort  is,  after  all,  still  in  an  initial  exploratory  stage.  Our  analysis  shows,  then,  how 
important  it  is  to  articulate  stakeholder  goals  early  in  the  planning  process,  and  to  reassess  them 
continually. 

Reflection  on  Resistance:  “Reuse  requires  too  many  resources” 

The  connection  of  this  event  with  reuse  as  knowledge  sharing  is  worth  taking  seriously.  Argyris 
writes  of  the  way  issues  and  positions  become  “undiscussable”  in  an  organization  because  the 
participants  wish  above  all  to  avoid  embarrassment  —  their  own  as  well  as  others.  When  this 
dynamic  occurs  in  software  development,  it  reveals  patterns  that  work  counter  to  reuse. 

Let  us  again  consider  the  scenario  in  which  a  reuse  advocate  (e.g.,  Janice,  Joe,  or  Mike)  urges 
his/her  colleagues  to  package  their  products  for  reuse.  In  addition  to  the  response  that  ‘Tt  is  not 
necessary”  (discussed  in  an  earlier  interlude),  another  common  response  is  "There  are  not 
enough  resources.  ”  Such  responses  usually  contain  an  element  of  truth,  but  also  contain  hidden 
meanings,  which  make  them  resistant  to  dialog. 

Diverting  scarce  resources  can  increase  development  pressure,  leading  to  products  that  are  less, 
rather  than  more,  reusable.  The  developer  is,  in  effect,  saying  "If  I  have  to  spend  time  packaging 
my  product  for  other  developers’  consumption,  I  cannot  spend  that  time  designing  it  for  maximal 
value  to  the  customer.  ”  This  argument  pits  the  interest  of  other  developers  against  that  of  the 
customer  —probably  a  shortsighted  view  since  the  customer  will  benefit  from  cost-effective  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  software.  It  is  a  skillful  response,  though:  by  shifting  attention  to  a  supposed  con¬ 
flict  between  two  other  parties,  the  developer  removes  himself  from  the  spotlight. 

This  pattern  serves  to  conceal  two  types  of  information:  1)  tradeoffs  between  immediate  customer 
satisfaction  and  long-term  reusability,  and  2)  design  decisions  intended  to  maximize  customer 
satisfaction  within  the  constraints  of  a  project’s  schedule,  budget,  staffing  profile,  development 
environment,  etc.  The  truth  in  the  developer’s  response  is  that  resources  are  limited  and,  there¬ 
fore,  compromises  are  probably  necessary.  The  falsehood  in  his  response  is  that  numerous  policy 
decisions  are  not  subjected  to  resource  constraint  arguments.  They  are  viewed  as  necessary  prior¬ 
ities.  The  allocation  of  different  tasks  is  a  value-based  decision,  disguised  as  a  decision  driven 
entirely  by  resource  constraints. 

The  resistance,  seen  in  Exhibit  8,  is  air-tight:  with  every  privately  made  decision,  the  framework 
of  design  commitments  and  constraints  becomes  more  restrictive,  narrowing  the  range  of  choices 
for  future  issues.  This  in  turn  raises  the  stakes  when  a  decision  turns  out  to  be  wrong:  although 
there  is  a  need  to  reevaluate  the  decision,  the  cost  of  reversing  all  dependent  decisions  has  risen 
dramatically,  and  so  has  the  potential  for  embarrassment.  All  participants,  then,  have  a  stake  in 
maintaining  the  "undiscussables.  ” 
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Exhibit  8.  Resource  pressures  reinforce  resistance 


Event  6:  Janice  Urges  a  Big-Picture  Approach 

Janice’s  urging  of  the  big  picture  is  an  escalation  of  the  issues  discussed  in  the  commentaries  on 
events  (2)  and  (3).  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  despite  the  success  of  the  initial  reuse  pilot  project, 
the  positions  of  the  team  members  have  not  converged.  In  fact,  the  small  success  can  have  the 
opposite  effect,  reinforcing  the  divergent  beliefs  of  each  team  member.  With  their  underlying 
beliefs  now  confirmed,  each  member  views  the  next  logical  step  according  to  their  original 
agenda.  Success,  then,  can  widen  a  rift  rather  than  close  it. 

The  system  diagram  in  Exhibit  9  describes  this  dynamic  and  shows  how  it  interacts  with  the  pat¬ 
tern  discussed  in  the  commentary  on  event  (5).  The  reinforcement  of  beliefs  that  success  brings 
causes  each  member  to  believe  more  strongly  in  his  or  her  original  agenda.  As  long  as  they  keep 
their  differences  visible  and  make  a  conscious  attempt  to  find  common  ground,  there  is  potential 
for  coordinated  action.  But  if  the  differences  become  too  wide  or  positions  become  held  too 
strongly  for  compromise,  the  unproductive  pattern  discussed  in  commentary  (5)  can  take  over. 

The  least  stable  state  of  the  unproductive  cycle  is  when  plans  start  to  dissolve.  That  instability 
provides  an  opportunity  for  systematic  (rather  than  ad  hoc)  adjustment,  which  if  taken  can  lead 
back  into  the  productive  cycle. 

Finally,  the  potential  for  instability  in  the  productive  cycle  can  be  reduced  if  private  learning  is 
replaced  by  team  learning.  This  is  shown  in  Exhibit  10:  when  the  perspectives  of  all  members  of 
the  team  are  applied  together  to  draw  lessons  from  a  successful  project,  beliefs  may  be  modified 
instead  of  reinforced.  By  collectively  drawing  conclusions  from  a  common  experience,  the  team 
can  become  more  cohesive  and  the  agendas  more,  rather  than  less,  aligned. 

Event  7;  Joe  and  Jane  Feel  Used 

Joe  and  Jane’s  response  is  another  symptom  of  the  differences  in  vision  discussed  above.  The  fact 
that  the  team  continues  to  move  forward  reflects  their  recognition  that,  despite  the  different  agen¬ 
das,  the  two  “camps”  depend  on  each  other.  Joe  and  Jane  need  Janice  to  represent  them  to 
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Exhibit  9.  Small  successes  reinforce  divergent  beliefs 

management  —  or  they  think  they  do.  At  the  same  time  they  wonder  whether  she  is  a  “loose  can¬ 
non”  given  to  over-ambitious  declarations  which  they,  as  the  engineers,  will  have  to  make  good 
on.  They  are  worried  that  her  real  goals  in  this  initiative  have  more  to  do  with  empire  building 
than  improving  the  company’s  business  processes.  If  so,  are  they  simply  her  pawns?  Or  are  they 
overestimating  Janice’s  power,  and  her  hunger  for  power?  Janice,  in  turn,  needs  Joe  and  Jane  to 
give  her  credibility  among  the  organization’s  engineers.  We  do  not  see  any  sign,  however,  that  Joe 
and  Jane  will  use  this  leverage  to  temper  Janice’s  vision  with  their  own. 

We  see  in  how  the  undiscussables  become  food  for  speculation  about  motives.  The  speculation 
reinforces  feelings  of  disempowerment,  which  in  turn  fuel  unspoken  resentments,  which  raise  the 
stakes  and  make  the  issues  that  much  more  difficult  to  discuss. 

Event  8:  Joe’s  PM  Feels  Bypassed 

The  ambiguities  discussed  above  in  relation  to  Jim’s  no-show  have  now  escalated  to  the  point  at 
which  they  can  adversely  impact  the  reuse  initiative.  As  the  initiative  expands,  the  buy-in  of 
project  managers  will  become  more  and  more  crucial.  But  Jim  has  never  explicitly  bought  in,  nor 
has  he  explicitly  rejected  the  initiative. 

All  we  can  say  about  Jim’s  position  in  relation  to  the  initiative  is  that  it  remains  ambiguous,  both 
to  us,  as  outside  observers,  and  to  the  reuse  team  ...  perhaps  even  to  Jim  himself.  His  concerns 
about  meeting  project  milestones  and  having  resources  taken  away  from  his  project  are  fully 
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Exhibit  10.  Team  learning  replaces  private  learning 
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understandable.  He  witnessed  such  problems  even  during  the  initial  experiment.  But  is  it  also  the 
case  that  he  simply  feels  left  out  of  the  process  —  that  he  is  not  viewed  as  a  st^eholder  in  the 
reuse  initiative?  Janice’s  method  of  keeping  Jim  nominally  in  the  loop  by  sending  him  periodic 
email  may  be  backfiring,  giving  Jim  the  sense  that  Joe  and  Mike  are  now  reporting  as  much  to 
Janice  as  to  him. 

The  reuse  team  is  probably  speculating  a  great  deal  about  the  reasons  behind  Jim’s  no-show.  Such 
disconnects  can  escalate  quickly  and  point  out  that  all  was  not  well  before.  This  is  clearly  a  place 
when  Janice  or  Joe  would  help  the  project  a  great  deal  by  using  the  Ladder  of  Inquiry  to  directly 
find  out  about  Jim’s  reasoning  for  his  behavior.  Given  Jim’s  focus  on  his  projects  and  his  impa¬ 
tience  with  anything  else,  it  is  the  team’s  responsibility  to  check  more  frequently  and  more  thor¬ 
oughly  with  him  about  where  he  stands  vis-a-vis  this  project. 

This  is  a  case  where  a  laissez-faire  attitude  may  be  adequate,  and  active  support  may  not  be 
required.  However,  it  is  also  a  case  in  which  a  reuse  team  needs  to  have  been  rigorous  about  stake¬ 
holder  analysis  in  order  to  identify  who  can  hurt  the  effort  if  a  stakeholder’s  needs  (stated  or 
unstated)  go  unmet.  Luckily,  Jim  is  just  getting  nervous  and  perhaps  flexing  his  muscles  so  far, 
but  he  has  not  pulled  Joe  or  Mike  off  the  project ...  yet. 

Event  9:  Nothing  but  Good  Software  Engineering 

A  lot  of  attention  is  being  paid  these  days  to  quantifying  the  return  on  investment  in  software 
reuse  [Gaff89.  Crui91,  Bam91,  Rief91].  The  reason  is  clear:  investment  in  reuse  competes  against 
investment  in  direct  value  producing  efforts.  If  reuse  is  seen  as  a  means  of  process  improvement 
rather  than  as  a  direct  value  producing  endeavor,  the  burden  of  proving  ROI  will  lie  heavily  on  the 
advocates  of  reuse.  The  competition  between  the  two  forms  of  investment  is  summarized  in  the 
system  diagram  in  Exhibit  12: 


Productivity  requirements 


Exhibit  12.  Competition  between  application  and  infrastructure  investment 


Janice  was  right  in  expecting  management  to  challenge  the  team  with  this  issue,  but  she  did  not 
foresee  all  of  the  related  arguments.  ROI  arguments  are  vulnerable  for  several  reasons.  First,  there 
is  not  a  lot  of  data  to  support  them,  because  there  has  not  been  long-term  comparative  measure¬ 
ment  of  processes  with  and  without  reuse.  This  is  partly  because  reuse  as  a  recognized  discipline 
is  still  fairly  new,  and  also  because  researchers  are  still  trying  to  decide  what  the  appropriate  mea¬ 
surements  should  be. 
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Second,  ROI  arguments  are  always  speculative,  in  any  endeavor.  The  listener  knows  full  well  that 
the  best  “spin”  and  most  optimistic  inte^retation  are  being  put  on  the  available  data.  This  knowl¬ 
edge,  however,  remains  undiscussable  since  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  ROI  presentation  is  to 
provide  solid,  credible  predictions.  Thus,  if  the  listener  is  not  predisposed  to  invest  in  the  venture, 
ROI  arguments  are  unlikely  to  convince  him. 

Janice  also  did  not  foresee  the  argument  that  reuse  is  “nothing  but”  good  software  engineering. 
Coming  from  management,  this  argument  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  software  engineer’s 
response  discussed  earlier;  “we  already  do  this.”  Both  responses  demonstrate  the  trap  of  regarding 
reuse  as  a  technology  that  must  be  promoted  and  transferred,  rather  than  technology  transfer  in 
reverse  (as  discussed  in  Section  2).  The  more  one  argues  the  issue  in  terms  of  conventional  tech¬ 
nology  investment  and  transfer,  the  weaker  one’s  position  becomes,  because  the  thing  one  is  pro¬ 
moting  is  so  intangible.  To  quote  Gertrude  Stein,  a  noted  literary  change  agent,  “there  is  no  ‘there’ 
there.” 

When  a  presenter  is  caught  “flat-footed,”  it  is  a  sign  that  the  belief  systems  of  the  listeners  have 
not  been  adequately  considered  in  developing  the  presentation.  In  our  scenario,  careful  thought 
about  the  LoB  manager’s  belief  system  might  have  revealed  the  need  to  present  reuse  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  that  directly  creates  value  (as  opposed  to  indirectly,  by  improving  processes);  and  to  present 
it  as  technology  transfer  in  reverse  rather  than  something  new  to  be  foisted  on  software  develop¬ 
ers. 

Event  10:  Didn’t  OO  Already  Solve  Our  Reuse  Problems? 

Managers  who  have  been  sold  on  object-oriented  (OO)  technology  are  often  confused  by  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  reuse  as  something  distinct  from  OO.  Less  technically  savvy  managers  may  have 
bought  into  OO  as  the  “silver  bullet”  that  was  supposed  to  transform  software  development  from 
a  craft  into  an  engineering  discipline  [Cox90].  To  such  a  manager,  the  appearance  of  reuse  as  “the 
next  latest  thing”  may  seem  like  technological  bait  and  switch:  “We  know  we  told  you  that  OO  . 
was  going  to  solve  your  problems,  but  now  we’re  here  to  tell  you  that  what  you  really  need  is 
reuse.” 

Managers  who  understand  something  about  OO  may  have  assumed  that  objects  (as  opposed  to 
other  types  of  software  components)  are  intrinsically  reusable  since  they  have  well-defined  inter¬ 
faces.  This  position  has  been  put  forward  by  technical  advocates  of  OO,  and  it  should  not  be 
regarded  as  an  expression  of  technical  ignorance.  Arguing  to  the  contrary  —  explaining  why  even 
a  well-encapsulated  object  is  not  necessarily  reusable  —  requires  subtle  software  design  consider¬ 
ations  and  is  not  easily  communicated  to  management  [Berl90].  Arguing  that  even  reusable 
objects  may  not  actually  be  reused  involves  broader  considerations  such  as  those  discussed  in 
[Gris95]. 

In  the  OO  community  itself  there  is  skepticism  about  reuse  as  something  different  from,  or  value 
added  to,  OO  [John95].  Belief  mapping  and  the  Ladder  of  Inquiry  can  be  effective  tools  in  defus¬ 
ing  this  clash  of  communities  and  self-interest  by  shifting  the  focus  onto  the  technical  and  empiri¬ 
cal  facts:  how  and  when  software  is  reused.  Conveying  the  point  to  management  can  be  more 
difficult,  though,  because  the  detailed  technical  facts  cannot  be  brought  to  bear. 

This  is  one  place  where  the  grander  view  held  by  Janice  and  her  ilk  can  be  effective  in  winning 
management  over.  The  idea  that  reuse  is  more  than  constructing  reusable  components,  the  notion 
of  reuse  as  knowledge  creation  and  sharing,  the  view  that  reuse  is  technology  transfer  in 
reverse  —  these  concepts  are  potentially  meaningful  to  someone  who  thinks  in  terms  of  business 
models.  The  challenge  is  to  formulate  the  argument  in  those  terms,  starting  from  the  models  with 
which  the  manager  understands  his  or  her  job  reality. 
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Event  11:  Clueless  in  Babylon 

Pitching  domain  analysis  to  a  management  audience  is  a  challenge.  If  the  problem  in  selling  reuse 
as  a  concept  is  that  there  is  no  “there”  there  (other  than  00,  which  “we  already  do”),  then  con¬ 
sider  how  lost  a  management  audience  will  become  when  the  talk  turns  to  modeling  commonality 
and  variability  in  a  domain.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  management  to  understand  these  concepts? 
A  manager  may  never  have  suffered  through  trying  to  bend  a  rigid  software  interface.  He  may 
never  have  been  forced  to  reinvent  the  wheel  because  the  last  one  built  was  the  wrong  size.  Can 
someone,  even  if  quite  intelligent,  really  get  the  significance  of  domain  modeling  and  clearly  see 
the  distinction  between  reuse  practice  and  00  technology  if  they  have  never  experienced  the 
deflation  of  learning  that  the  new  whiz-bang  component  they  just  built  is  totally  at  odds  with  the 
design  assumptions  of  a  fellow  developer? 

The  problem  is  not  that  the  listener  is  unintelligent.  It  is  that  his  experience  is  different  from  the 
software  developer’s.  The  reuse  advocacy  team,  as  the  petitioner  in  this  process,  cannot  expect 
management  to  come  out  and  meet  them  on  the  turf  of  technobabble.  Failure  to  meet  management 
on  their  conceptual  terrain  may  be  enough,  in  some  managers’  eyes,  to  disqualify  the  presentation 
from  the  start. 

The  scenario  technique  that  we  are  using  here,  in  this  document,  is  one  way  to  bridge  this  gap. 
The  concrete  role-to-role  interactions  and  decisions  are  common  experiences  that  everyone  in  the 
organization  can  relate  to.  By  keeping  the  scenarios  fictional,  the  emotional  temperature  can  be 
kept  down,  at  the  same  time  allowing  each  participant  to  see  herself  in  the  story. 

Event  12:  Why  not  CR&D? 

The  suggestion  that  the  reuse  initiative  could  be  funded  through  a  contract  should  serve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  sign  to  the  presenters.  It  could  well  indicate  half-hearted  commitment  on  the  part  of  manage¬ 
ment:  “We  will  support  the  effort  as  long  as  it  does  not  cost  us  anything.”  This  can  be  a  form  of  . 
resistance  similar  to  the  proof-of-ROl  cycle  discussed  above.  At  worst  (as  happens  in  our  sce¬ 
nario)  it  can  lead  to  efforts  undertaken  without  sufficient  resources  and  without  a  commitment  by 
management  to  follow  through  in  the  long  term.  This  is  a  setup  for  failure. 

Alternatively,  the  CR&D  suggestion  might  indicate  a  sincere  desire  to  minimize  the  cost  of  the 
initiative,  without  implying  a  lack  of  real  support.  But  such  a  position  reveals  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  initiative.  Contract  R&D  could  certainly  support  the  development  of  method  and  tool  pro¬ 
totypes,  and  even  their  pilot  application.  But  technology  development  and  evaluation  is  not  Ae 
goal  of  this  initiative  (although  it  may  occur  along  the  way).  The  goal,  rather,  is  to  change  the  way 
business  is  performed.  Contract  R&D  by  its  very  nature  cannot  effect  such  change:  its  course  is, 
in  the  final  analysis,  driven  by  the  contract  rather  than  by  the  needs  of  the  performing  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Because  the  suggestion  is,  on  the  surface,  so  innocuous  —  who  could  argue  with  an  approach  that 
allows  the  initiative  to  happen  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  cost?  —  it  can  be  difficult  to  confront. 
To  argue  against  it  can  be  construed  as  weakness  in  the  proposal,  a  lack  of  confidence  that  the  ini¬ 
tiative  could  be  sold  to  an  outside  customer.  Responding  to  the  suggestion  requires  that  it  first  be 
interpreted  correctly,  either  as  stalling  tactic  or  as  misunderstanding.  In  the  former  case.  Contract 
R&D  is  not  the  issue  at  all;  the  presenting  team  must  try  to  find  the  real  reason  for  resistance,  and 
then  decide  whether  they  can  address  it.  In  the  case  of  misunderstanding,  it  becomes  important  to 
stress,  again,  the  idea  of  changing  the  business  model  through  technology  transfer  in  reverse. 
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Reflection  on  Resistance:  Surfacing  the  Hidden  Reality 

The  team  has  tried  to  anticipate  concerns  and  objections  in  their  planning.  In  the  actual  presenta¬ 
tion,  however,  they  encountered  problems  for  which  they  had  not  planned.  These  came  from  a  few 
different  areas.  In  dealing  with  objections  and  concerns,  it  becomes  a  challenge  to  distinguish 
“good  faith”  concerns  from  resistance.  At  first,  it  is  most  appropriate  to  take  the  issues  at  face 
value  and  seek  clarification,  address  them  with  more/better  evidence,  or  communicate  additional 
information  at  a  future  time.  However,  when  the  same  response  persists  repeatably  despite  rea¬ 
sonable  attempts  to  directly  address  the  concerns,  the  responses  may  be  construed  as  resistance. 

Some  resistance  can  be  quite  overt,  stemming  from  basic  differences  of  opinion  about  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  an  approach.  More  typically,  resistance  is  covert,  involving  some  objection  or  concern 
which  a  person  does  not  want  to  state  directly;  this  form  of  resistance  is  quite  difficult  to  identify 
and  deal  with.  Such  resistance  is  an  indirect  expression  of  a  harsh  reality.  Harsh  reality  is  a 
strongly  motivating  problem  that  influences  thinking  and  behavior  and  does  not  easily  go  away. 
Articulating  a  harsh  reality  takes  skill  and  trust;  most  people  don ’t  advertise  their  harsh  realities 
readily.  Rather,  what  usually  happens  is  that  the  harsh  reality  is  expressed  in  some  indirect  form. 
This  keeps  it  private  and  makes  the  behavior  which  is  visible  quite  difficult  to  interpret  and 
respond  to  appropriately. 

Covert  resistance  is  manifested  in  many  forms,  such  as  active  objection,  changing  the  subject, 
attacking  the  method,  silence,  or  even  half-hearted  agreement.  The  team  in  our  scenario  cannot 
yet  tell  if  it  is  meeting  resistance  to  reuse  in  general,  or  resistance  to  any  activity  that  is  not 
directly  revenue-producing  in  the  short  term,  or  resistance  to  anything  new.  They  do  not  know ... 
yet. 

Using  belief  mapping  and  the  Ladder  of  Inquiry,  they  might  have  been  able  to  close  the  gap 
between  the  expressed  objections  and  the  real  concerns  of  the  management.  What  has  happened  is 
that  the  real  concerns  (harsh  realities)  may  be  undiscus  sable,  so  that  the  objections  and  the 
responses  take  place  only  in  the  realm  of  what  is  discussable  —  the  stated  objections.  This  may  be 
even  more  true  when  the  managers  are  with  each  other  in  a  group  than  in  smaller  meetings  with 
the  team  members.  In  our  scenario,  the  stated  concerns  take  a  few  forms:  asserting  that  we 
already  do  this  (there  is  no  problem),  the  technology  argument  (but  00  will  handle  all  of  this), 
just  plain  confusion,  and  the  CR&D  suggestion  that  “we  want  it  if  we  can  get  it  for  nothing.  ”  As 
stated  above,  these  are  not  automatically  resistance  unless  they  persist. 

The  team  could  have  used  these  two  tools  to:  (I)  figure  out  if  these  responses  were  resistance  or 
not  and  (2)  if  they  were  resistance,  to  attempt  to  draw  out  more  direct  expressions  of  their  harsh 
realities. 

Event  13:  The  Pilot 

The  undiscussed  issues  and  ambiguous  motives  that  we  read  between  the  lines  of  the  presentation 
now  converge  in  the  outcome,  the  decision  to  fund  a  pilot  domain  analysis.  The  allocation  of 
funds  for  a  pilot  can  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  test  the  waters  before  making  a  major  commit¬ 
ment  (a  form  of  learning),  or  as  a  setup  for  failure  (a  way  of  maintaining  the  status  quo).  The  latter 
interpretation  is  supported  by  the  observation  that  management  made  no  longer  term  commit¬ 
ment,  even  contingent  on  the  pilot’s  success.  Specific  success  criteria  were  not  identified  as  part  of 
the  funding  decision;  this  suggests  that  the  pilot  was  not  viewed  by  management  as  a  step  towards 
a  strategic  goal. 

The  small  level  of  funding  may  also  indicate  a  misconception  about  such  efforts,  namely  that  they 
are  “linear  and  continuous,”  in  the  sense  that  if  you  provide  a  fraction  of  the  requested  funding 
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you  wUl  get  that  fraction  of  the  results.  In  reality  there  is  a  quantum  relationship  between  invest¬ 
ment  and  results:  a  certain  critical  amount  of  effort  must  occur  for  there  to  be  any  useful  results  at 
all.  Making  this  point  can  be  dangerous  for  the  reuse  team,  as  it  can  be  constnied  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  in  the  proposal.  Turning  down  a  reduced  level  of  funding  can  be  viewed  as  a  sign  of 
business  immaturity  or  rigid  idealism,  or  as  a  defensive  measure  to  avoid  having  to  put  one’s 
ideas  to  the  test. 

All  of  this  is  the  stuff  of  belief  models,  and  in  our  scenario  most  of  it  remains  unarticulated  —  a 
fact  that  does  not  bode  well  for  the  continued  success  of  the  effort. 

Event  14:  Janice  Goes  for  the  Glitz 

Janice’s  increasingly  rhetorical  style  shows  the  pros  and  cons  of  missionary  zeal.  Without  such 
enthusiasm  and  commitment,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  initiative  can  overcome  the  org^ization’s  nat¬ 
ural  resistance  to  change.  But  when  converting  people  to  the  cause  becomes  a  driving  force  in  its 
own  right,  the  original  purpose  of  the  effort  can  easily  be  left  behind.  The  reuse  initiative  then 
becomes  a  technology  initiative,  subject  to  the  conventions  of  technology  tiansfer  and,  in  this 
case,  to  the  notion  of  “technology  push”  rather  than  pull.  Priority  is  then  given  to  demonstrations 
and  other  marketing  devices;  these  give  investors  the  impression  of  progress,  but  they  can  divert 
attention  from  the  real  work  to  be  done.  The  system  diagram  in  Exhibit  13  shows  how  this  process 
becomes  self-reinforcing: 
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Exhibit  13.  The  self-reinforcing  “demo-ware”  cycle 


Flashy  demonstrations  tend  to  confirm  and  increase  management  expectations,  thus  adding  to  the 
pressure  to  keep  them  happy  with  more  demos.  At  the  same  time,  the  lack  of  attention  being  paid 
to  the  difficult  but  unglamorous  issues  prevents  the  initiative  from  having  any  substantive  effect 
on  the  organization.  This  tends  to  aggravate  management  skepticism,  which  also  creates  more 
pressure  for  flashy  demos. 

Event  15:  Joe,  Mike,  and  June  Take  Shortcuts  with  the  DA 

The  belief  that  “reuse  is  just  good  software  engineering”  has  a  more  specialized  counterpart,  the 
belief  that  “domain  analysis  is  just  identifying  what  is  common  to  a  set  of  systems.”  All  you  have 
to  do  is  gather  some  people  who  know  the  systems  well,  and  have  them  articulate  what’s  common 
and,  by  implication,  what  is  variable. 
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Those  who  have  tried  it  know  that  successful  domain  modeling  is  difficult,  because  of  such  ques¬ 
tions  as: 

•  Which  systems  do  we  examine? 

•  Whose  vocabulary  do  we  use? 

•  How  do  we  represent  common  functions? 

•  How  do  we  represent  variabihty? 

•  How  do  we  avoid  bias  towards  particular  systems? 

•  How  much  detail  do  we  provide? 

•  Who  do  we  envision  using  the  results? 

•  How  do  we  envision  the  results  being  used? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  engineer  in  the  trenches,  such  questions  can  have  the  ring  of  meth¬ 
odology-speak.  They  would  say  that  so-called  technologists  who  don’t  earn  their  living  building 
systems  raise  such  issues  to  justify  their  employment.  They  create  problems  where  there  aren’t 
any. 

We  therefore  find  Joe,  Mike,  and  June  taking  shortcuts  around  these  questions.  This  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  sign  of  ignorance  on  their  part.  We  have  encountered  this  type  of  impatience  within  the 
reuse  community  itself,  including  some  of  its  most  prominent  members. 

The  problem  is  that  the  motivation  for  considering  such  questions  has  not  been  made  clear.  In  our 
scenario,  since  Janice  introduced  the  others  to  the  domain  analysis  method,  it  was  incumbent  on 
her  to  motivate  its  steps.  Otherwise,  given  the  limited  resources  of  a  small  pilot  project,  and  the 
pressure  to  deliver  tangible  results  to  a  doubting  management,  any  steps  that  seem  superfluous 
will  tend  to  be  bypassed. 

It  is  that  much  easier  for  Joe,  Mike,  and  June  to  take  shortcuts  because  their  vision  has  still  not 
been  reconciled  with  Janice’s.  Faced  with  an  apparently  superfluous  step,  they  can  dismiss  it  as  a 
symptom  of  Janice’s  grand  vision  to  which  they  do  not  subscribe.  Modifying  the  method  can  be  a 
way  for  the  engineers  to  reassert  some  authority,  to  regain  a  feeling  of  influence  over  the  process, 
which  up  to  this  point  has  been  dominated  by  Janice’s  agenda. 

These  shortcuts  may  succeed  at  making  the  technical  team  feel  better,  but  ultimately  compromise 
the  technical  work.  What  the  team  members  still  have  not  done  is  openly  state  and  address  the 
conflict.  As  pointed  out  previously,  they  could  use  the  Ladder  of  Inquiry  and  belief  mapping  tools 
to  do  this.  At  this  point  in  the  scenario,  we  see  how  their  continued  failure  to  address  Aese  feel¬ 
ings  in  a  direct,  social  interaction  will  begin  to  negatively  influence  the  technical  content  of  the 
work  itself.  These  self-protective  actions  will  make  the  real  issues  (i.  e.,  differing  goals  and  agen¬ 
das)  even  more  difficult  to  discuss  in  the  future. 

Event  16:  One  Stakeholder  Project  Pulls  Out 

The  pullout  of  one  of  the  two  participating  projects  reveals  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  short-term 
reuse  pilots:  a  client  project  has  an  interest  in  the  pilot  only  insofar  as  it  can  employ  the  results 
within  the  project’s  timeframe.  When  there  are  only  two  such  clients,  the  pilot  is  placed  under 
enormous  pressure  to  deliver  usable  results.  This,  in  turn,  can  lead  to  premature  decisions  in  the 
design  of  assets  intended  to  be  reusable  in  many  future  projects. 
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The  lesson  in  this  is  that  reuse  is  not  a  short-term  endeavor.  If  a  pilot  is  started  as  a  way  of  mitigat¬ 
ing  investment  risk  and  as  a  vehicle  for  learning,  then  the  short-term  nature  of  the  pilot  must  itself 
be  recognized  as  a  risk,  which  can  be  mitigated  by  placing  the  pilot  in  the  context  of  a  longer-term 
plan  that  builds  on  the  lessons  of  the  pilot.  There  is  also  a  simple  lesson  in  numbers:  if  you  need  2 
pilot  projects,  you  had  better  line  up  3  or  4  in  case  1  or  2  drop  out. 

There  is  a  deeper  issue  as  well.  While  some  of  the  problems  in  Act  Two  were  a  result  of  viewing 
reuse  as  process  improvement  rather  than  value  creation,  here  we  see  the  opposite.  The  reuse  pilot 
is  expected  to  produce  assets  of  provable  value  and  to  do  so  in  a  short  timeframe.  The  problem  is 
M  overly  restricted  concept  of  “value,”  which  is  still  seen  to  reside  in  consumable  products  rather 
than  in  applicable  knowledge.  The  organization  has  not  assimilated  the  idea  that  systematic  learn¬ 
ing  produces  value.  As  a  result,  the  reuse  pilot  is  viewed  as  a  form  of  technology  evaluation,  reuse 
being  one  technology  alongside  many  others,  and  when  it  fails  to  deliver  as  promised  attention 
can  shift  to  the  “next  latest  thing,”  as  seen  in  Exhibit  14. 


Competition 


Exhibit  14.  Technology  investment  seesaw 


Event  17:  Other  Project  Managers  Decline  to  Adopt  the  Domain  Model 

The  failure  of  the  pilot  domain  analysis  to  scale  up  is  an  outcome  of  the  unresolved  issues  we 
have  observed:  unreconciled  visions,  incomplete  stakeholder  analysis,  lack  of  attention  to  domain 
scoping  and  pilot  project  goals.  The  team  failed  to  define  a  business  model  that  would  address  the 
concerns  of  potential  client  projects,  specifically  ownership  of  the  reusable  assets,  responsibility 
for  maintenance,  and  warranty  of  the  assets’  performance  within  well-defined  contexts. 

The  importance  of  these  issues  is  most  easily  seen  in  retrospect  when  attempts  to  scale  up  fail. 
Even  among  proponents  of  domain  analysis,  little  attention  tends  to  be  given  to  the  early  phases  in 
which  stakeholder  goals  and  alternative  domain  boundaries  are  considered.  If  we  refer  again  to 
the  Knowledge  Evolution  Grid,  we  can  see  that  the  focus  of  effort  in  domain  analysis  is  still  on 
the  progression  from  implicit  to  explicit  knowledge.  The  progression  from  private  to  shared 
knowledge  —  in  this  case,  from  relatively  private  (small  pilot  team)  to  more  widely  shared  (mul¬ 
tiple  projects)  —  is  assumed  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  articulating  the  knowledge  explicitly, 
as  long  as  it  is  articulated  well  via  good  domain  modeling. 

But  the  greatest  difficulties  in  institutionalizing  reuse  lie  on  this  private-to-shared  axis.  Even  Jan¬ 
ice  did  not  see  the  extent  of  this.  She  recognized  that  the  reuse  initiative  was  about  cultural 
change,  but  she  failed  to  see  the  depth  of  die  required  change:  that  it  involves  embracing  not  just 
the  idea  of  reuse  and  a  general  model  of  reuse  processes,  but  also  the  knowledge,  assumptions. 
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conventions,  expectations,  and  commitments  that  are  expressed  in  a  domain  model.  Until  the 
domain  model  itself  is  shared  and  embraced,  the  cultural  shift  has  not  occurred. 

We  see  again,  then,  the  danger  of  starting  a  pilot  project  without  establishing  buy-in  from  key 
stakeholders  to  encourage  shared  ownership  of  the  results  and  support  scale-up  to  other  client 
projects.  To  do  this  in  a  sustainable  way  requires  significant  organization-wide  planning.  This  is 
evident  from  the  diagram  in  Exhibit  15,  which  shows  the  inevitable  tension  between  local  project 
interests  and  common  organization-wide  benefits. 

Packaged  Knowledge  +  Relevant  Experiences 

Supply  Side  Demand  Side 

(Stabilizing)  (Evolving) 

{ _ 

Evolving  Knowledge  +  New  Experience 

Exhibit  15.  The  learning  cycle  underlying  asset  supply  and  demand 


This  learning  cycle  is  the  core  dynamic  within  all  software  reuse.  The  tension  between  codifying 
and  stabilizing  knowledge  for  reuse  in  a  variety  of  contexts  and  evolving  and  adapting  that  knowl¬ 
edge  for  specific  application  needs  does  not  disappear  with  the  appearance  (or  even  Ae  endorse¬ 
ment)  of  a  domain  model  because  the  projects  themselves  occur  in  a  dynamic  customer 
environment.  Reuse  and  evolution  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  To  attempt  one  while  ignoring 
the  other  is  to  ensure  failure. 

Reflection  on  Resistance:  “Reuse  is  too  hard” 

The  problem  of  shared  domain  models,  which  we  have  seen  to  lie  behind  the  difficulties  in  scaling 
up,  appears  in  everyday  practice  between  software  developers.  Consider  the  following  very  com¬ 
mon  interaction:  one  developer  has  created  a  component  which  he  believes  to  be  reusable  in  a 
variety  of  contexts.  He  hears  of  a  colleague  whose  current  task  could  make  good  use  of  such  a 
component;  so  he  informs  the  colleague  of  the  component’s  existence. 

The  colleague  attempts  to  use  the  component,  and  discovers  the  hard  way  (after  spending  signifi¬ 
cant  time  trying  to  use  it)  that  it  does  not  fit  into  the  design  scheme  —  the  network  of  assumptions, 
conventions,  and  commitments  —  upon  which  his  application  is  based.  This  scheme  cannot  easily 
be  changed  because  it  involves  the  use  of  several  other  existing  components  and  a  code  generator, 
all  of  which  conform  to  the  same  design  assumptions.  As  a  result,  the  second  developer  eventually 
decides  that  he  cannot  reuse  the  first  developer  component.  He  feels  that  he  has  wasted  precious 
time  trying  to  do  so,  and  this  reinforces  his  tacit  belief  that  reusing  other  people ’s  software  ( except 
for  well  established  commercial  products)  is  not  effective. 

From  this  example  we  draw  the  following  lessons: 

•  Failure  to  articulate  architectural  or  design  assumptions  can  lead  to  reuse  failure.  (Knowl¬ 
edge  must  progress  from  implicit  to  explicit.) 

•  Failure  to  negotiate  architectural  and  design  assumptions  can  lead  to  reuse  failure.  (Knowl¬ 
edge  must  progress  from  private  to  shared.) 
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•  Failed  attempts  at  reuse  reinforce  skepticism.  (Retreat  back  to  private  knowledge,  or  at  best, 
when  it  occurs,  implicit  shared  knowledge.) 

Event  18:  LoB  Manager  Fails  to  Champion  Asset  Base 

The  LoB  manager  declines  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  projects  under  him  to  adopt  (or  try  to 
adopt)  the  asset  base.  This  confirms  the  indications  during  the  presentation,  in  Act  Two,  that  his 
support  for  the  initiative  is  lukewarm.  Since  the  pilot  domain  analysis  was  not  placed  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  longer  term  plan,  it  is  simple  to  let  its  results  drop  out  of  the  limelight  now.  There  is  no 
perceived  need  to  evaluate  the  reasons  for  non-adoption,  to  see  whether  the  asset  base  or  the 
underlying  domain  model  can  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  other  projects,  or  to  draw  lessons 
about  the  pilot  project  itself:  its  level  of  funding,  scope,  method,  staffing,  etc. 

To  the  LoB  manager,  the  experience  falls  under  the  category  of  failed  technology  experiments. 
The  monetary  loss  is  not  too  serious  because  the  level  of  funding  was  kept  down,  precisely 
because  of  this  risk.  The  larger  issues,  about  what  the  experience  means  for  the  organization’s 
business  processes  and  software  development  competency,  are  not  paramount  for  the  LoB  man¬ 
ager  because  he  never  fully  understood  what  the  initiative  was  about.  His  apparent  fickleness  is 
just  a  consequence  of  the  gap  in  belief  models  which  the  presentation  did  not  succeed  in  bridging. 

Again,  we  see  how  the  organization’s  paradigm  has  not  shifted  from  producing  products  to  pro¬ 
ducing  value  through  knowledge  and  learning.  In  a  world  in  which  this  shift  was  truly  embraced, 
we  would  expect  the  LoB  manager  to  have  a  different  view  of  his  job  than  just,  “Where  shall  1 
invest  the  money?”  Rather,  he  would  be  a  manager  of  learning,  and  would  champion  a  process  for 
capturing  the  learning  to  make  better  future  investments,  even  if  he  still  chose  not  to  champion  the 
asset  base  so  that  other  projects  would  not  have  pulled  out. 

Until  such  a  time,  however,  the  team  will  have  to  settle  for  doing  do  their  own  learning  and  con¬ 
clude,  as  stated  above,  that  their  presentation  failed  to  bridge  the  belief  gap.  In  retrospect,  the 
team  not  only  needed  to  anticipate  this  consequence,  but  perhaps  needed  to  use  the  Ladder  of 
Inquiry  and  belief  mapping  in  more  individual  and  informal  conversations  over  time  with  the  LoB 
manager. 

Event  19:  Corporate  Top-Down  Initiative  Launched 

The  appearance  of  the  “gladiators”  —  a  corporate  SWAT  team  whose  mission  is  to  bring  reuse  to 
the  LoB  —  is  the  next  swing  of  the  technology  seesaw  that  occurs  in  the  absence  of  long-term 
commitment  (see  Exhibit  16). 

The  good  news  is  that  reuse  is  (apparently)  being  taken  seriously  at  the  top  levels  of  the  company. 
The  bad  news  is  that  the  SWAT  team,  too,  is  likely  to  view  reuse  as  the  next  latest  technology,  to 
be  disseminated  through  conventional  technology  transfer  mechanisms  (promotion,  training, 
incentives).  If  so,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  replay  of  much  the  same  scenario  as  the  pilot  domain 
analysis,  perhaps  on  a  larger  scale. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  SWAT  team  understands  the  idea  of  reuse  as  technology  transfer  in  reverse, 
the  principle  of  knowledge  creation  as  value  creation,  the  view  of  evolutionary  domain  modeling 
as  a  form  of  team  learning.  If  so,  when  they  enter  the  scene  they  may  take  some  time  to  consider 
the  lessons  of  the  scenario  we  have  just  wimessed;  they  may  work  with  the  local  team  to  identify 
the  disconnects  that  account  for  the  pilot’s  less-than-resounding  success;  they  may  even  take 
those  lessons  with  them  on  their  subsequent  stops  along  the  company’s  software  development 
map. 
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Competition 


Exhibit  16.  Technology  investment  seesaw 


If  the  SWAT  team  does  promote  the  concepts  and  tools  inherent  in  the  LIBRA  approach  presented 
in  this  document,  their  efforts  may,  over  time,  engender  new  learning-oriented,  reuse-supportive 
patterns  of  interaction  with  the  organization.  The  next  section  offers  examples  of  some  patterns  of 
interaction  that  are  characteristic  of  learning-oriented  reuse. 
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5.0  Reuse  as  a  Network  of  Interactions 

Preceding  sections  of  this  document  have  illustrated  how  dramatic  scenarios,  system  diagrams, 
belief  maps,  and  the  Ladder  of  Inquiry  can  be  used  to  diagnose  the  current  state  of  reuse  within  an 
organization.  These  techniques  help  make  visible  patterns  of  behavior  and  belief  that  lead  to 
breakdowns  or  missed  opportunities.  The  tools  and  techniques  presented  so  far  have  been  diag¬ 
nostic  or  descriptive,  in  Aat  they  could  be  used  to  describe  any  interactions,  both  those  supporting 
and  those  inhibiting  systematic  reuse.  However,  they  do  not  reveal  much  about  patterns  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  desired  end-state:  an  organization  that  has  made  the  transition  to  systematic, 
learning-oriented  reuse  in  its  software  engineering  practices. 

This  section  describes  some  archetypal  patterns  that  can  help  you  to  identify  opportunities  and 
objectives  for  learning-oriented  reuse  within  your  organization.  Inquiry-based  assessment  helps 
you  see  the  current  state  more  clearly;  the  patterns  we  present  here  create  a  bridge  from  where 
your  organization  is  now  to  a  desired  future  vision.  The  creative  tension  between  current  and  pos¬ 
sible  future  states  enhances  the  motivation  for  change.  The  reuse  proponent  can  use  the  network 
archetypes  presented  in  this  section  as  a  “lens”  to  scan  current  organizational  structures  and  inter¬ 
action  patterns  to  discover  potential  reuse-supportive  networks  not  yet  fully  realized  in  the  organi¬ 
zation.  In  Section  6,  we  will  present  ways  of  identifying  specific  steps  to  take  to  help  create  and 
sustain  reuse-based  interactions. 

5.1  The  Reuseful  Organization 

We  saw  in  the  case  study  how  the  success  of  a  reuse  initiative  depends  as  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  interactions  between  stakeholders: 

•  their  overlapping  or  conflicting  agendas 

•  the  thoughts  that  remain  unspoken 

•  the  shared  or  divergent  assumptions  and  beliefs 

as  it  does  on  the  acceptance  of  reuse  as  A  Good  Thing.  Reuse  is  technology  transfer  in  reverse: 
taking  what  the  best  software  engineers  already  do,  and  extending  it  along  both  axes  of  the 
Knowledge  Evolution  Grid  (see  Exhibit  1).  The  two  axes  of  the  grid  pose  two  broad  challenges: 

•  Articulating  reusable  knowledge 

•  Sharing,  negotiating,  and  refining  that  knowledge  into  shared  assets 

To  the  extent  that  the  interactions  between  stakeholders  do  both  of  these,  precisely  to  that  extent  is 
technology  transfer  in  reverse  occurring,  and  to  that  extent  is  the  organization  moving  towards 
institutionalized  reuse  (in  fact,  it  is  practicing  reuse).  We  call  this  a  “reuseful”  organization. 

The  defining  properties  of  a  reuseful  organization  are: 

•  It  is  knowledge  creating 

•  It  learns 

•  It  converts  its  learning  into  knowledge  assets 

•  It  applies  those  knowledge  assets  to  produce  further  value 
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In  Other  words,  a  reuseful  organization  is  one  that  recycles  knowledge.  It  is  characterized  by  a 
cyclical  value  chain  in  which  existing  knowledge  (legacy)  is  built  upon  to  generate  new  products 
or  services,  new  knowledge  is  created  in  that  process,  the  new  knowledge  is  integrated  with  the 
previous  knowledge  (perhaps  complementing  or  displacing  it),  and  is  packaged  for  reuse  in  future 
products  and  services: 

Reusable  Assets  &  Packaged  Knowledge 


Supply  Side 
(Stabilizing) 


Demand  Side 
(Evolving) 


1 


Potential  Assets  &  New  Knowledge 


Exhibit  17.  The  reuseful  organization  recycles  knowledge 


The  case  study  demonstrated  how  an  initiative  can  flounder  without  this  conceptual  grounding. 
Let’s  reiterate  some  of  those  lessons: 

The  engineers  (Joe,  Mike,  and  June)  focused  on  the  flow  from  right  to  left.  They  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  impact  of  domain  scoping  on  the  potential  for  scale-up  and  winning  consensus, 
which  are  preconditions  to  establishing  the  flow  from  left  to  right.  Adopting  a  view  of  software 
design  as  shared  and  recyclable  knowledge  would  have  enabled  them  to  align  their  agenda  more 
closely  with  Janice’s  and  Andy’s. 

Janice,  the  technologist,  and  Andy,  the  marketing  person,  focused  on  the  flow  from  left  to  right.  , 
They  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  complexity  of  the  tradeoffs  that  must  be  considered  in  arriving  at 
a  common  domain  model.  Adopting  an  evolutionary,  learning-driven  view  of  reuse  would  have 
enabled  them  to  align  their  agenda  more  closely  with  that  of  the  engineers,  who  have  to  deal  with 
the  bits  and  bytes. 

Ross  did  not  understand  domain  modeling,  and  he  did  not  see  how  reuse  was  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Had  he  considered  the  potential  for  recycling  knowledge  in  his  own  activities,  the  obsta¬ 
cles  to  doing  so,  and  the  value  of  modeling  as  a  way  of  articulating  the  content  and  flow  of  such 
knowledge,  he  might  have  seen  analogies  between  his  own  challenges  and  those  of  the  software 
engineers  in  his  Line  of  Business.  He  might  then  have  been  more  likely  to  provide  needed  support 
for  the  reuse  initiative,  and  to  go  to  bat  for  it  when  difficulties  arose. 

Andy  did  not  have  the  technical  background  necessary  to  understand  the  harsh  realties  that  Joe, 
June,  and  Mike  faced,  but  he  understood  the  basic  idea  of  software  reuse.  He  was  also  an  expert  in 
conveying  and  negotiating  concepts  with  audiences  that  may  not  be  initially  receptive,  finding 
ways  of  fitting  these  concepts  into  his  listener’s  belief  framework,  current  practices,  and  con¬ 
straints.  If  Andy  had  been  able  to  make  the  connection  between  the  knowledge  negotiation  that  he 
performed  every  day  and  the  scale-up  problems  encountered  by  the  reuse  pilot,  he  might  have 
been  able  to  assist  the  pilot  team  in  “selling”  their  asset  base  to  other  projects.  Beyond  this,  he 
might  have  been  instrumental  in  selling  the  idea  of  knowledge  reuse  to  managers  throughout  the 
organization. 
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Exhibit  18.  STARS  Conceptual  Framework  for  Reuse  Processes 

5.2  Archetype  of  a  Reuseful  Organization:  The  CFRP 

In  this  section  we  explore  the  STARS  Conceptual  Framework  for  Reuse  Processes  (CFRP)  as  an 
aid  in  moving  towards  a  reuseful  organization.  The  CFRP  comprises  a  set  of  interaction  patterns 
that  are  fundamental  to  reuse  within  software  organizations.  These  patterns  are  represented  in  the 
form  of  two  interconnected  “process  idioms”  called  Reuse  Management  and  Reuse  Engineering. 
These  encompass  the  management/organizational  aspects  and  product  engineering  aspects  of 
reuse,  respectively.  The  process  idioms  are  decomposed  into  “process  families,”  and  these  in  turn 
are  decomposed  into  “process  categories.”  The  process  idioms  and  families  are  shown  in  their 
most  basic  form  in  Exhibit  18. 

The  Reuse  Management  process  idiom  describes  a  cyclic  pattern  addressing  the  establishment 
and  continual  improvement  of  reuse  activities  within  an  organization.  The  Reuse  Management 
idiom  consists  of  the  following  three  process  families: 

•  Reuse  Planning  processes  which:  (a)  Assess  the  current  reuse  capabilities,  assets,  expertise, 
and  business  context  of  an  organization;  (b)  Establish  specific  objectives,  strategies,  success 
criteria,  and  metrics  for  the  organization’s  reuse  program;  (c)  Establish  the  scope  of  the  reuse 
program  by  selecting  the  domains  and  application  product  lines  the  program  will  address;  (d) 
Plan  an  interconnected  set  of  reuse  projects  addressing  Asset  Creation,  Management,  and 
Utilization  within  the  selected  domains  and  product  lines;  and  (e)  Plan  infrastructure  capabil¬ 
ities  to  support  the  projects. 

•  Reuse  Enactment  processes  which:  (a)  Manage  the  planned  reuse  projects  by  initiating  and 
retiring  them,  monitoring  and  controlling  their  execution  and  interaction,  and  recording  mea- 
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surements  and  project  history;  and  (b)  Establish  and  maintain  a  reuse  infrastructure  that  satis¬ 
fies  the  projects’  needs. 

•  Reuse  Learning  processes  which:  (a)  Collect  and  analyze  measurements  and  project  history 
to  evaluate  project  performance  relative  to  reuse  program  and  project  objectives;  (b)  Explore 
potential  innovations  that  could  have  dramatic  impact  on  the  reuse  program;  and  (c)  M^e 
recommendations  to  Reuse  Planning  processes  for  future  enhancements  to  reuse  capabilities, 
based  on  the  project  evaluations  and  discovered  innovations.  Reuse  Learning  processes  close 
the  feedback  loop  from  reuse  projects  back  to  Reuse  Planning. 

The  Reuse  Engineering  process  idiom  describes  a  chained  pattern  of  activity  that  addresses  the 
development  and  reuse  of  reusable  assets.  The  idiom  explicitly  recognizes  the  value  of  the  broker¬ 
age  role  in  facilitating  activity  and  interaction  among  producers  and  consumers.  The  Reuse  Engi¬ 
neering  idiom  consists  of  the  following  three  process  families: 

•  Asset  Creation  processes  which:  (a)  Produce  domain  models  describing  existing  and  desired 
capabilities  in  a  domain;  (b)  Develop  domain  architectures  to  serve  as  frameworks  for  con¬ 
structing  systems  with  desired  capabilities  within  the  domain;  and  (c)  Develop  other  reusable 
assets,  spanning  the  life  cycle,  that  are  consistent  with  the  domain  models  and  architectures. 

•  Asset  Management  processes  which:  (a)  Establish,  maintain,  and  manage  accep  to  collec¬ 
tions  of  assets  {asset  bases)  for  use  by  asset  utilizers;  (b)  Develop  models  describing  how  the 
assets  are  organized  and  classified  within  the  asset  bases;  (c)  Acquire,  accept,  catalog,  and 
certify  assets  to  populate  the  asset  bases;  and  (d)  Provide  asset  base  usage  and  brokering  ser¬ 
vices  to  facilitate  and  promote  reuse  of  assets. 

•  Asset  Utilization  processes  which  reuse  assets  made  available  via  Asset  Management  pro¬ 
cesses.  They:  (a)  Determine  the  criteria  for  selecting  and  applying  assets  in  the  context  of 
application  system  requirements;  (b)  Identify  candidate  assets  for  evaluation;  (c)  Select  spe¬ 
cific  assets  to  reuse  from  among  the  candidates;  (d)  Tailor  the  selected  assets  to  meet  applica¬ 
tion  system  requirements;  and  (e)  Integrate  the  assets  and  other  components  to  construct  the 
desired  application  system. 

Using  the  CFRP  to  Guide  Assessment  and  Intervention 

The  CFRP  patterns  are  useful  for  diagnosing  where  reuseful  interactions  are  lacking  or  for  identi¬ 
fying  where  such  interactions  may  already  be  occurring: 

•  As  a  form  of  diagnosis,  you  can  begin  with  a  representation  of  current  interactions  and  com¬ 
munication  paths  within  your  current  environment.  Then  look  for  the  CFRP  pattern  that 
seems  to  correspond  most  closely  to  the  nature  of  the  environment.  Overlaying  the  CFRP  pat¬ 
tern  on  the  current  description  will  reveal  various  mismatches  which  can  be  explored  with 
questions  like  the  following: 

—  Where  are  the  current  or  potential  Asset  Creator,  Utilizer,  and  Manager  roles  in  this  set¬ 
ting? 

—  What  interactions  must  be  added,  damped  down,  or  changed  to  complete  the  pattern? 

—  Who  could  I  bring  together  in  a  meeting  to  enable  some  of  the  new  interactions  needed 
to  complete  or  repair  the  pattern? 

•  Alternatively,  one  can  work  from  the  CFRP  patterns  and  look  for  situations  in  the  current 
business  environment  that  correspond  to  those  patterns.  The  advantage  of  this  technique  is 
that  the  CFRP  can  help  you  identify  potential  networks  that  would  not  have  been  perceived 
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as  related  without  the  pattern  as  a  guide.  For  example,  the  organizational  groups  most  closely 
functioning  as  the  “Reuse  Learning”  process  for  a  given  application  project  might  be  a  group 
that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  considered  in  planning  (e.g.,  the  documentation  group, 
the  corporate  standards  group,  the  project  metrics  group). 

Following  are  some  examples  of  how  the  CFRP  can  be  applied  in  these  ways: 

•  Several  projects  within  a  contractor  organization  are  working  on  similar  types  of  applications 
for  different  customers.  Inquiry  reveals  that  there  are  no  systematic  learning  processes  in 
place  enabling  these  groups  to  share  lessons  learned,  best-practice  techniques,  components, 
architectures,  etc.  The  next  step  would  be  to  create  a  situation  where  such  interactions  could 
occur.  This  would  be  a  catalyzing  event  which,  if  successful,  could  lead  to  ongoing  learning 
interactions. 

•  A  group  has  been  set  up  to  act  as  brokers  for  components  to  be  reused  across  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Each  component  includes  the  original  author’s  name;  but  the  recommended  process  is 
for  users  of  the  component  to  go  back  to  the  brokers  with  questions,  bug  reports,  etc.  How¬ 
ever,  because  the  organization  is  small  and  informal,  many  users  of  components  begin  to  go 
immediately  to  the  developer  with  complaints.  As  a  result,  several  developers  begin  to  get 
annoyed,  because  there  is  no  mechanism  for  them  to  charge  or  bill  for  the  time  spent  in  these 
interactions  (after  all,  they’re  not  supposed  to  be  happening).  At  the  same  time,  the  brokers 
lose  access  to  some  critical  information,  such  as  problems  in  their  standard  way  of  document¬ 
ing  components’  required  conditions  for  use.  One  next  step  here  could  be  to  initiate  an 
inquiry  enabling  all  the  players  to  see  the  interactions  more  globally. 

•  A  group  has  been  tasked  with  porting  a  system  across  five  different  UNIX  platforms.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  learn  systematically  between  each  iteration.  For  this  learning  to  happen, 
interactions  must  occur  between  people  who  have  been  working  on  separate  aspects  of  the 
porting  task,  or  people  who  have  done  analogous  tasks  for  different  platforms.  In  the  former 
case  the  people  involved  may  have  interacted  during  the  task  in  terms  of  their  workflow;  but 
bringing  them  together  to  debrief  in  a  new  conversation  allows  different  interactions  than 
those  dictated  by  the  workflow.  This  could  lead  to  a  meeting  that  directly  creates  learning  for 
reuse  in  the  organization,  with  no  top-down  driven  (or  even  visible)  management-led  pro¬ 
gram  for  systematic  reuse. 

Scalability.  The  CFRP  is  scalable.  It  is  just  as  useful  for  analyzing  interaction  patterns  at  the  per¬ 
sonal  level  as  it  is  within  (or  even  across)  large-scale  organizations.  For  example,  individuals  can 
identify  the  lack  of  a  Reuse  Learning  process  (linking  Enactment  and  Planning  processes)  in  their 
immediate  work  environment.  They  can  decide  to  be  systematic  about  reuse  in  their  own  practice 
simply  by  asking  these  types  of  questions  and  searching  for  these  types  of  opportunities  routinely 
in  their  work. 

Not  everything  scales,  of  course.  If  an  individual’s  efforts  are  frustrated  too  many  times  by  a  work 
climate  or  culture  that  is  inimical  to  such  reuse  initiatives,  a  tension  will  be  created  that  will  lead 
to  some  shift;  either  the  person’s  giving  up,  or  moving  on,  or  propagating  the  ideas  out  to  their 
larger  network  of  connections. 

Mapping  to  Organizational  Levels.  In  a  traditional,  large-scale  hierarchical  software  organiza¬ 
tion,  one  guideline  for  applying  the  CFRP  Plan-Enact-Leam  pattern  is  that  the  initiative  should 
involve  interactions  among  a  minimum  of  three  contiguous  levels  of  management.  If  one  imag¬ 
ines  a  set  of  independent  projects  as  sibling  Asset  Utilization  projects  in  the  CFRP  sense,  then  the 
corresponding  Asset  Management  and  Asset  Creation  processes  must  be  coordinated  from  a 
higher  level  within  the  organization.  Similarly,  if  a  reuse  project  is  to  be  treated  as  part  of  a 
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broader  Plan-Enact-Leam  loop  within  an  overall  reuse  program,  the  program  must  be  coordinated 
at  a  higher  level  within  the  organization. 

This  guideline,  though  somewhat  hypothetical,  challenges  some  typical  assumptions  made  in 
reuse  planning.  For  example,  a  reuse  proponent  might  assume  that  having  top-level  management 
on  board  (e.g.,  the  CEO)  ensures  acceptance  for  a  reuse  program.  In  fact,  a  gap  of  several  levels 
between  a  committed  CEO  and  a  skeptical  division  manager  could  effectively  curtail  the  chances 
for  successful  reuse.  Conversely,  an  “island  of  support”  with  a  strong,  enthusiastic  division  man¬ 
ager  could  make  progress  even  with  initial  lack  of  buy-in  from  higher  in  the  organization. 

Relation  of  the  CFRP  to  the  Case  Study 

Viewing  the  case  study  from  the  standpoint  of  the  CFRP  idioms,  we  can  identify  several  break¬ 
downs  or  missed  opportunities  for  interactions,  and  areas  where  new  interactions  could  have  been 
introduced.  These  include: 

•  Lack  of  Asset  Management  Process 

The  absence  of  a  clearly  defined  Asset  Management  process  in  the  domain  analysis  pilot 
project  clearly  contributed  to  breakdowns.  Joe,  Mike  and  June  were,  temporarily.  Asset  Cre¬ 
ators,  but  it  was  left  unclear  how  the  assets  would  be  managed  and  delivered  to  Asset  Utiliz¬ 
ers. 

This  lack  of  clarity  may  have  contributed  to  the  rift  that  developed  between  the  engineers  and 
Janice  and  Andy;  i.e.,  their  feeling  of  being  “used.”  The  plan  had  not  really  addressed  what  it 
would  take  to  m^e  the  asset  base  sustainable.  Janice’s  focus  was  primarily  on  the  pilot 
project  as  demonstration,  a  basis  for  convincing  management  to  scale  up  the  approach  within 
the  Line  of  Business.  Ironically,  though,  she  paid  inadequate  attention  to  what  was  needed  to 
make  the  initiative  really  work  in  practice. 

When  problems  occurred  with  the  customer  projects,  there  was  no  brokerage  function  to 
shield  the  asset  developers  from  direct  cHent  project  pressures.  There  was  no  one  whose 
“stake”  lay  primarily  in  the  continued  and  cross-project  use  of  the  assets.  As  a  result,  one  of 
the  initial  client  projects  dropped  out,  no  additional  clients  were  signed  up,  and  the  pilot 
project  was  perceived  as  a  failure. 

•  Lack  of  Reuse  Learning  Process 

Few  attempts  were  made  in  the  case  study  to  learn  systematically,  either  from  past  experience 
or  from  the  experience  gained  on  the  pilot  project  itself.  Two  examples  of  where  such  learn¬ 
ing  could  have  made  a  difference  are: 

At  the  start  of  the  initiative,  leading  up  to  management’s  approval  of  the  pilot  domain  analy¬ 
sis,  it  would  have  been  useful  to  initiate  a  learning  step  to  benefit  from  prior  reuse  experience 
in  the  company,  both  positive  and  negative.  Janice  brought  some  knowledge  of  reuse  experi¬ 
ences  from  the  external  community,  and  other  members  of  the  team  researched  reuse  issues 
in  preparing  for  the  presentation.  However,  as  evidenced  by  unanticipated  management 
objections  during  the  presentation,  there  was  insufficient  grounding  in  the  local  experience  at 
the  company. 

After  the  apparent  failure  of  the  pilot  project  (especially,  its  failure  to  scale  up),  another  learn¬ 
ing  step  could  have  been  initiated  to  record  the  project’s  experiences  and,  in  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  the  failure.  Without  this  learning  process,  the  failure  of  the 
effort  will  likely  seep  into  the  shared,  informal  folklore  of  the  company  and  contribute  to 
greater  skepticism  about  the  next  reuse  initiative. 
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5.3  Knowledge  Creation  and  Evolution  Roles 

A  reuseful  environment  can  be  viewed  in  terms  of  a  number  of  distinctive  job  roles  representing 
different  ways  in  which  people  participate  in  reuse.  We  will  use  these  roles  as  the  basis  for 
describing,  in  dialog  form,  a  set  of  interactions  that  is  characteristic  of  reuseful  organiptions.  In 
describing  the  roles  below,  we  will  note  who  played  (or  could  have  played)  what  role  in  the  sce¬ 
nario  case  study  in  Section  4. 

The  roles  are  generic:  they  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  positions  in  an  organizational  struc¬ 
ture.  Any  person  involved  in  the  software  engineering  process  may  assume  these  roles,  and  the 
same  person  will  typically  assume  different  roles  at  different  times.  Our  references  to  the  case 
study  will  illustrate  this  flexibility. 

The  roles  can  and  should  occur  at  all  levels  of  an  organizational  hierarchy.  For  example,  in  a 
reuseful  organization,  everyone  is  a  knowledge  producer  at  one  time  or  another:  the  knowledge 
may  take  the  form  of  a  software  component,  or  an  equipment  failure  analysis,  or  a  strategic  plan 
for  the  company.  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  knowledge  is  a  potential  asset  for  the  organization. 

Here  is  a  brief  description  of  the  roles: 

•  Opportunity  Perceiver.  A  person  in  this  role  is  looking  for  and  identifying  opportunities  to 
develop  software  by  building  on  the  organization’s  existing  assets.  Marketing  people  (e.g., 
Andy  in  the  case  study)  typically  perform  this  role  in  looking  for  external  opportunities  to 
market  and  deploy  assets.  Project  planners  and  engineers  are  more  likely  to  explore  internal 
opportunities  by  continually  assessing  the  organization’s  asset  base  and  thinking  of  novel 
ways  of  applying  or  recombining  what  has  already  been  developed. 

At  the  start  of  our  case  study,  Mike  was  playing  this  role. 

•  Knowledge  Investor.  A  knowledge  investor  is  one  who  has  at  her  disposal  financial  (or  other) 
resources  that  may  be  applied  to  knowledge  creation.  Software  development  in  a  reuseful 
organization  is  a  form  of  knowledge  creation;  but  depending  on  the  level  of  investment,  the 
products  of  the  development  may  or  may  not  become  part  of  the  organization’s  knowledge 
assets.  The  decision  to  apply  the  resources  necessary  for  this  to  happen  is  made  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  investor. 

In  the  case  study,  Ross  was  the  primary  knowledge  investor;  however,  the  project  managers 
under  him  also  played  this  role  when  they  decided  to  support  or  pull  out  of  the  pilot  project 
on  the  basis  of  the  project  resources  they  had  available. 

•  Knowledge  Producer.  This  is  the  primary  role  of  developers  and  engineers  who  participate  in 
building  a  software  system.  Every  engineering  decision,  every  life  cycle  product,  every  prob¬ 
lem  encountered  and  solved,  and  every  lesson  learned  is  a  chunk  of  knowledge  that  may  be 
useful  to  others  in  future  work.  In  a  reuseful  environment,  the  creation  of  such  knowledge  is 
viewed  as  the  primary  task  of  a  system  builder.  The  resulting  systems  are  the  primary  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  created  knowledge,  but  they  are  not  the  only  one.  Lessons  learned,  experience 
gained,  and  techniques  discovered  are  other  forms  of  knowledge  produced  during  software 
development. 

Joe,  Mike,  and  June  were  the  principal  knowledge  producers  in  the  case  study.  Other  soft¬ 
ware  engineers  on  the  Line  of  Business’s  projects  were  also  knowledge  producers. 

•  Knowledge  Evaluator.  A  person  in  this  role  is  looking  at  the  newly  created  knowledge  that  is 
embodied  in  some  artifact  —  for  example,  a  software  component  or  an  engineering  study  — 
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and  assessing  whether  it  represents  a  (potentially)  valuable  asset  for  the  organization.  If  the 
answer  is  yes,  the  artifact  —  or  another  artifact  that  better  captures  the  valuable 
knowledge  —  should  become  part  of  the  organization’s  asset  base.  The  evaluator  role  is  nec¬ 
essary  because  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  reusable  asset  base  does  not  come  for  free. 
Integrating  new  knowledge  into  the  asset  base  requires  effort:  for  example,  to  decide  whether 
the  artifact  belongs  in  the  asset  base,  how  it  relates  to  existing  assets,  whether  it  must  be  mod¬ 
ified  before  including  it  in  the  asset  base,  whether  a  modification  of  an  existing  asset  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  represent  the  new  knowledge,  and,  if  modification  is  required,  how  much  effort  is 
required  to  perform  the  modifications.  The  knowledge  investor  applies  the  necessary 
resources,  but  she  relies  upon  the  knowledge  evaluator  to  determine  whether  such  investment 
is  appropriate. 

In  the  case  study,  Joe,  Mike,  and  June  were  acting  as  knowledge  evaluators  when  considering 
the  organization’s  past  and  current  projects  as  input  to  the  domain  model. 

•  Knowledge  Organizer.  A  knowledge  organizer  is  one  who  creates  and  maintains  the  schema 
by  which  reusable  assets  are  organized.  The  knowledge  organizer  is  tasked  with  niaintaining 
the  consistency,  integrity,  timeliness  and  accessibility  of  the  asset  base’s  organization.  When 
new  knowledge  is  created  and  the  evaluator  has  determined  that  the  knowledge  should 
become  a  corporate  asset,  the  organizer  must  then  decide  on  the  following:  where  to  place  the 
new  knowledge,  how  to  connect  it  to  the  assets  already  present,  and  whether  the  existing 
schema  must  be  changed  to  accommodate  the  new  knowledge. 

In  the  case  study,  Joe,  Mike,  and  June  were  acting  as  knowledge  organizers  when  they  devel¬ 
oped  the  domain  model  and  designed  the  asset  base. 

•  Knowledge  Broker.  The  knowledge  broker  is  a  person  who  directs  others  —  usually  a  knowl¬ 
edge  producer  or  knowledge  adapter  —  to  the  reusable  assets  they  need.  The  role  may  be 
viewed  as  part  of  the  traditional  librarian  function.  In  this  setting,  however,  the  destination  is 
not  necessarily  a  “place”  in  a  repository  —  it  may  also  be  the  names  of  people  who  can  pro- . 
vide  useful  knowledge  about  a  type  of  task. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  role  (related  to  CFRP  Asset  Management  processes)  does  not 
appear  in  the  case  study,  a  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  pilot  to  attract  additional  client 
projects  once  the  asset  base  was  in  place. 

•  Knowledge  Adapter.  When  a  developer  or  engineer  reuses  an  asset,  he  may  have  to  adapt  it  to 
the  new  context  into  which  it  is  placed.  The  asset  may  have  been  built  with  such  adaptation  in 
mind,  e.g.,  parameterized  according  to  the  variables  that  the  creators  of  the  asset  foresaw. 
Adaptation  then  consists  of  giving  the  variables  appropriate  values.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  creators  of  the  asset  did  not  foresee  the  need  for  a  certain  type  of  variability,  in  which 
case  the  reuser  might  have  to  modify  the  content  of  the  asset  (for  example,  its  design  or 
code),  remove  portions  of  it,  or  add  elements  that  adapt  the  asset  to  the  new  context.  All  of 
these  scenarios  are  forms  of  knowledge  adaptation.  When  performing  such  functions  the  soft¬ 
ware  engineer  is  assuming  the  role  of  knowledge  adapter. 

In  the  case  study,  software  engineers  who  attempted  to  use  the  pilot’s  results  were  (at  least 
potentially)  playing  the  role  of  knowledge  adapters. 

•  Model  Negotiator.  If  incorporating  new  knowledge  requires  a  significant  change  to  the  asset 
base  schema  —  or  to  the  underlying  model  that  determines  the  structure  of  the  asset  base  — 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  “old”  model  or  the  “new”  one  better  represents  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  knowledge  and  activity.  A  major  change  in  the  model  indicates  a  change  in  the  way 
the  organization  views  its  own  work.  Such  change  does  not,  and  should  not,  come  easily,  and 
the  rationale  for  the  change  must  be  clearly  understood  and  tested.  A  dialog  must  occur 
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between  the  producers  of  the  new  knowledge  and  proponents  of  the  existing  schema.  (A 
“proponent”  of  the  existing  schema  might  be  the  knowledge  organizer,  or  just  documented 
rationale.)  The  goal  of  the  dialog  is  to  discover  the  significance  of  the  change  and  to  assess 
whether  it  is  really  necessary.  The  model  negotiator  facilitates  this  dialog. 

In  the  case  study,  one  project  had  negative  experiences  with  the  assets  coming  out  of  the 
pilot.  This  could  have  been  an  opportunity  for  model  negotiation  resulting  in  an  improved 
domain  model  and  asset  base. 

•  Paradigm  Gadfly.  When  adaptation  has  repeatedly  been  judged  as  too  extensive  or  too 
expensive  to  be  justified  —  or  the  asset  base  contains  too  many  exceptions  to  what  was  once 
regarded  as  a  generic,  tailorable  asset  —  a  paradigm  shift  may  be  in  order.  This  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  rethinking  of  the  nature  of  the  organization’s  expertise  and  activity,  and  it  occurs  even 
in  a  reuseful  organization  because  knowledge  —  for  example,  user  requirements  and  design 
technique  —  inevitably  evolves.  The  paradigm  gadfly  is  the  instigator  and  champion  of  this 
shift  in  organizational  understanding. 

The  paradigm  gadfly  is  the  first  to  recognize  that  what  were  previously  considered  exceptions 
have  now  become  the  norm.  This  causes  him  to  question  the  assumptions  behind  the  current 
schema  and  contents  of  the  asset  base.  He  engages  in  a  dialog  with  the  knowledge  organizer 
and  the  model  negotiator  to  determine  whether  fundamental  change  is  necessary. 

The  knowledge  organizer  herself  may  assume  this  role  when,  in  the  process  of  incorporating 
new  knowledge  into  the  asset  base,  the  inconsistency  or  inflexibility  of  the  current  schema 
becomes  apparent.  Alternatively,  a  knowledge  adapter  may  assume  this  role  when  substantial 
difficulties  occur  in  the  attempt  to  reuse  an  asset.  Or  a  knowledge  producer  may  become  a 
paradigm  gadfly  when  he  has  produced  an  artifact  that  is  very  different  in  nature  from  exist¬ 
ing  assets,  or  he  has  used  design  techniques  that  are  radically  different  from  those  used  in  the 
past. 

In  the  case  study  there  is  no  paradigm  gadfly  because  reuse  has  not  yet  occurred  over  an 
extended  time  period.  However,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  one  project  that  tried  to  use  the 
asset  base  and  failed  can  be  considered  a  paradigm  gadfly.  If  the  pilot  domain  model  was  a 
faithful  representation  of  past  practice,  then  the  failed  attempt  was  an  indication  that  past 
practice  no  longer  sufficed  to  meet  current  needs. 

Exhibit  19  is  a  simplified  depiction  of  the  interactions  between  these  roles.  The  arrows  between 
roles  represent  statements  or  questions  that  initiate  a  dialog;  they  are  not  data  flows. 

The  essential  interactions  shown  in  Exhibit  19  pertain  to  the  creation,  recognition,  evaluation,  and 
interpretation  of  knowledge: 

•  The  Opportunity  Perceiver  asks  the  Knowledge  Broker  for  insight  into  the  organization’s 
competencies  (“What  do  we  know?”). 

•  The  Opportunity  Perceiver  informs  the  Knowledge  Investor  of  opportunities  to  capitalize  on 
the  organization’s  knowledge.  (“An  opportunity!”). 

•  The  Knowledge  Investor  provides  resources  to  the  Knowledge  Producer  to  support  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  knowledge  assets  (“Resources”). 

•  The  Knowledge  Producer  informs  the  Knowledge  Evaluator  of  newly  created  knowledge,  for 
potential  incorporation  into  the  organization’s  knowledge-asset  base  (“Here’s  something 
new”). 
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Opportunity  ^  what  do  we  know?  ^  Knowledge 
Perceiver  Broker 


•  The  Knowledge  Evaluator  advises  the  Knowledge  Investor  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  packag¬ 
ing  a  newly  created  piece  of  knowledge  as  an  organizational  asset  (“Yes,  no,  maybe”). 

•  The  Knowledge  Producer  informs  the  Knowledge  Adapter  of  newly  created  knowledge  that 
might  be  of  use  in  some  activity  that  the  latter  is  performing  (“Here’s  something  new”). 

•  The  Knowledge  Producer  informs  the  Knowledge  Organizer  of  newly  created  knowledge,  for 
inclusion  in  the  organization’s  knowledge-asset  base  (“Put  this  in  your  pipe”). 

•  The  Knowledge  Evaluator  advises  the  Knowledge  Organizer  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  pack- 
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aging  a  newly  created  piece  of  knowledge  as  an  organizational  asset  (“It’s  worth  some¬ 
thing”). 

•  The  Knowledge  Organizer  informs  the  Knowledge  Broker  of  the  schema  by  which  the  knowl¬ 
edge  assets  are  organized  (“Schema”). 

•  The  Knowledge  Broker  informs  the  Knowledge  Adapter  of  potentially  reusable  knowledge 
(“Reuse  this”). 

•  The  Knowledge  Adapter  discusses  with  the  Model  Negotiator  the  implications  of  modifying 
an  asset  (“Sure  hope  we  know  what  we’re  doing!”). 

•  The  Knowledge  Adapter  informs  the  Knowledge  Evaluator  of  new  knowledge  that  was 
derived  from  previous  knowledge  assets  (“Changed  knowledge”). 

•  The  Knowledge  Adapter  informs  the  Paradigm  Gadfly  of  new  knowledge  that  was  derived 
from  previous  knowledge  assets  (“Changed  knowledge”). 

•  The  Knowledge  Evaluator  discusses  with  the  Model  Negotiator  the  rationale  underlying  past 
decisions  about  and  proposed  changes  to  the  knowledge-asset  base  organization  (“What  we 
have  here  is  a  failure  to  communicate”). 

^  The  Paradigm.  Gadfly  discusses  with  the  Model  Negotiator  whether  the  current  model  of 
organizational  knowledge  is  adequate  in  light  of  newly  created  knowledge  (“Need  new  para¬ 
digm  to  resolve  conflicts?”). 

•  The  Paradigm  Gadfly  discusses  with  the  Knowledge  Organizer  the  implications  of  changing 
the  knowledge-asset  base  organization  (“The  times  they  are  a-changing”). 


5.3.1  Dialogs  Among  Roles 

We  now  present  12  types  of  dialog  that  are  typical  of  a  reuseful  organization.  There  are  many  pos¬ 
sible  variations  to  the  dialogs:  some  are  noted  in  the  descriptions,  the  rest  we  hope  will  be 
apparent  —  or,  better,  will  be  discovered  as  the  reader  engages  in  these  patterns  of  interaction. 
The  dialogs,  just  as  the  generic  roles  described  above,  can  and  should  occur  at  all  levels  of  an 
organization.  The  extent  to  which  these  dialogs  are  occurring  —  the  degree  to  which  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  predominant  forms  of  interaction  among  members  of  the  organization  —  is  a  measure  of 
how  “reuseful”  the  organization  is,  and  of  the  progress  made  towards  becoming  a  reuseful  organi¬ 
zation. 

Each  of  the  dialogs  is  triggered  by  an  initial  question.  The  dialogs  can  be  grouped  into  categories 
as  shown  below: 

1)  Inquiries  about  the  organization’s  reusefulness  (assessment): 

a)  Is  there  potential  for  sharing  knowledge  between  activities  FOO,  BAR,  and  SNA? 

b)  Are  we  taking  advantage  of  our  knowledge  assets? 

c)  Are  we  investing  enough  in  our  knowledge-asset  base? 

2)  Inquiries  about  packaging  knowledge  for  reuse  (supply): 

a)  Could  the  knowledge  FOO,  which  came  out  of  project  BAR,  be  an  asset  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  whole? 
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b)  Is  it  worth  developing  FOO  for  reuse? 

3)  Inquiries  about  reusing  knowledge  (demand): 

a)  Is  this  an  opportunity  to  reuse  asset  FOO? 

b)  Are  we  reinventing  capability  FOO? 

c)  Who  knows  about  topic  BAR?  (Or;  What  do  we  know  about  BAR?) 

d)  Is  it  worth  reusing  asset  FOO  if  we  have  to  adapt  it? 

e)  Should  we  build  capability  FOO  or  “buy”  it? 

4)  Inquiries  about  the  validity  of  the  knowledge  base  (learning): 

a)  What  does  it  mean  that  the  assets  FOO  and  BAR  seem  similar  but  are  different? 

b)  Is  it  time  for  a  paradigm  shift? 

We  present  each  dialog  as  a  prototypical  “script”  played  out  among  a  subset  of  the  roles. 

Inquiries  about  an  Organization’s  Reusefulness 

Dialog  la:  Is  there  potential  for  sharing  knowledge  between  activities  FOO,  BAR,  and 

SNA? 

This  dialog  occurs  between  Opportunity  Perceivers  and  Knowledge  Producers.  It  represents  Ae 

first  step  towards  recognizing  knowledge  as  an  organizational  asset.  It  might  run  something  like 

this: 

Opportunity  Perceiver:  From  the  descriptions  I’ve  heard  of  your  projects,  it  sounds  to  me  as  if 
you  develop  many  similar  capabilities.  I  wonder  whether  some  economies  could 
be  obtained  by  pooling  ideas  and  resources? 

Knowledge  Producer  1:  We’ve  recognized  this  for  quite  some  time.  The  problem  is  that  each 
project  has  its  own  unique  constraints  and  requirements,  and  it  would  take  some 
serious  thought  to  come  up  with  a  way  of  sharing  capabilities. 

Knowledge  Producer  2:  Of  course,  we  already  do  that  at  the  level  of  common  subroutine 
libraries  and  off-the-shelf  packages.  All  of  the  Line  of  Business  projects  use  the 
same  graphical  user  interface  toolkit  unless  a  particular  customer  objects  vocifer¬ 
ously.  But  the  real  economies  would  come  from  sharing  application  capabilities. 

Knowledge  Producer  3:  The  problem  is  that  when  a  project  gets  turned  on,  it  is  under  intense 
time  and  budget  pressure  right  from  the  start  —  we  always  bid  jobs  as  optimisti¬ 
cally  as  possible.  No  one  ever  has  the  time  to  do  the  thinking  that  Knowledge  Pro¬ 
ducer  1  is  talking  about. 

Opportunity  Perceiver:  But  you  all  agree  that  in  principle  it  would  be  a  good  thing? 

Knowledge  Producer  1:  A  funny  thing  about  software  is  that  good  things  in  principle  turn  out 
quite  often  to  be  not  so  good  in  reality.  There  are  so  many  layers  of  interrelated 
issues  which  one  cannot  see  in  advance. 
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Knowledge  Producer  2:  But  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  it  is  worth  considering:  there  is  at 
least  potential. 

Knowledge  Producer  3:  But  where  could  we  get  the  resources  even  to  consider  it? 

Opportunity  Perceiver:  You  need  to  be  paid  to  reflect,  for  a  change.  A  lot  could  come  out  of  it. 
Relation  to  the  Case  Study 

This  question  was  posed  by  Mike  and  Joe  at  the  very  beginning,  and  it  triggered  the  entire  reuse 
initiative.  It  should  have  been  posed  again  towards  the  end  of  the  story  when  scaling  up  proved 
difficult  Asking  the  question  at  that  point  would  have  triggered  a  learning  process  iii  which 
Mike’s  initial  conclusions  (“Of  course  we  can  share  knowledge”)  were  contrasted  with  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  projects  who  declined  to  adopt  the  reusable  assets:  “We  tried  but  failed,”  “We  can’t 
wait  for  them,”  “We’re  concerned  about  who  will  own  and  maintain  them.”  Why  did  Mike’s  ini¬ 
tial  perception,  which  was  supported  by  a  seasoned  engineer  like  Joe,  turn  out  to  conflict  with  the 
team’s  actual  experience?  In  a  reuseful  organization,  investigating  the  question  will  lead  to  insight 
that  can  itself  become  part  of  the  organization’s  knowledge  base. 

Dialog  lb:  Are  we  taking  advantage  of  our  knowledge  assets? 

This  is  basically  a  dialog  between  Opportunity  Perceivers.  It  could  be  the  reflection  of  a  single 
Opportunity  Perceiver. 

Opportunity  Perceiver  1:  Competition  is  getting  stiffer.  Company  FOO,  Inc.  has  carved  out  a 
market  niche  as  the  experts  in  PC-based  3D  animated  Web  moles.  The  whole 
world  knows  them  for  that  and  goes  to  them  for  it.  If  we  don’t  define  ourselves  in  a 
similarly  clear  fashion,  our  market  share  is  going  to  plummet  over  the  next  year. 

Opportunity  Perceiver  2:  If  you  look  at  our  products  over  the  last  two  years,  you  can  see  some 
distinguishing  characteristics.  There  are  certain  things  that  we  do  better  than  FOO, 
Inc.  —  always  have;  we  have  the  best  people  for  it.  But  we’ve  never  capitalized  on 
that  distinction,  made  it  a  part  of  our  stated  identity. 

Opportunity  Perceiver  1:  So  we  do  have  some  unique  areas  of  expertise.  We  need  to  turn  them 
into  corporate  assets. 

The  dialog  might  also  involve  a  Knowledge  Broker: 

Opportunity  Perceiver:  Have  you  noticed  any  sustained  “best  sellers”  in  our  software  reposi¬ 
tory? 

Knowledge  Broker:  Certainly.  We  have  an  excellent  collection  of  scheduling  algorithms,  for 
example;  nobody  develops  their  own  anymore.  But  I’ve  noticed  that  there  are 
some  equally  excellent  assets  that  nobody  ever  requests.  I  don’t  know  whether  it’s 
because  they  don’t  know  about  them,  or  are  concerned  they  will  be  too  difficult  to 
reuse.  I  just  know  that  we  do  not  reuse  as  much  as  we  could. 

Some  consultation  with  Knowledge  Producers  and  Knowledge  Adapters  might  also  occur; 

Opportunity  Perceiver:  Jack  (the  Knowledge  Broker)  just  told  me  that  we  have  some  excel¬ 
lent  generic  design  assets  that  nobody  ever  requests.  Don’t  you  folks  have  a  need 
for  them? 
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Knowledge  Producer:  I  honestly  did  not  know  about  them. 

Knowledge  Adapter:  I  did,  but  frankly  my  one  attempt  to  use  them  cost  me  multiple  staff- 
weeks,  and  I’m  really  gun-shy  now. 

Opportunity  Perceiver:  Jack  told  me  about  that,  but  he  says  your  comments  led  to  an  overhaul 
of  the  assets  and  they  are  much  stronger  for  it. 

Knowledge  Producer:  We  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  checking  before  we  build  something  from 
scratch. 

Opportunity  Perceiver:  It’s  not  just  a  matter  of  increasing  productivity,  or  even  increasing 
quality.  In  this  competitive  climate,  it’s  a  question  of  creating  an  orpnizational 
identity  and  culture  so  that  the  market  knows  who  we  are,  what  we’re  the  best  at. 

Knowledge  Adapter:  I  never  thought  of  it  that  way:  I’m  always  so  immersed  in  the  crises  of 
the  current  project... 

Relation  to  the  Case  Study 

This  dialog  occurs  only  implicitly  in  the  case  study,  in  the  Stirrings  scene.  Mike  instinctively  feels 
that  his  organization  is  not  taking  advantage  of  its  assets.  The  glaring  question  is:  why  is  Mike  the 
only  person  asking  this  question  and  initiating  this  dialog?  A  major  step  forward  in  die  Line  of 
Business’s  reusefulness  could  occur  if  Ross  and  every  manager  under  him  regularly  posed  this 
question  and  engaged  in  this  type  of  dialog. 

Dialog  Ic:  Are  we  investing  enough  in  our  knowledge-asset  base? 

This  dialog  is  an  immediate  corollary  to  the  previous  one  if  the  answer  there  was  No.  If  the  orga-. 
nization  is  not  taking  advantage  of  its  knowledge  assets,  one  obvious  reason  may  be  inadequate 
investment.  The  dialog  might  also  occur  in  response  to  a  negative  reuse  experience,  such  as  one 
project’s  experience  towards  the  end  of  the  case  study. 

The  dialog  Occurs  between  the  Knowledge  Investor  and  someone  else  with  a  stake  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge-asset  base.  The  other  participant  might  be  an  Opportunity  Perceiver,  a  Knowledge  Adapter, 
a  Knowledge  Organizer,  a  Model  Negotiator,  or  a  Paradigm  Gadfly. 

The  investor  may  ask  a  host  of  questions: 

Knowledge  Investor:  Do  we  have  all  the  assets  we  want?  Are  they  of  sufficient  quality?  Are 
they  flexible  enough  to  support  our  projects?  Are  they  known  to  developers, 
project  managers,  others?  Are  they  ossifying  through  lack  of  use?  Through  lack  of 
maintenance? 

If  the  answer  to  any  of  the  questions  indicates  a  problem,  the  dialog  examines  the  facts  of  the 
problem  and  seeks  to  explain  the  facts: 

Opportunity  Perceiver:  We  need  a  richer  asset  base  to  enable  sharing  of  knowledge  among 
projects. 

Knowledge  Adapter  1:  My  experience  using  these  assets  has  been  mixed.  I  no  longer  assume 
that  all  of  their  relevant  features  and  constraints  have  been  documented. 
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Knowledge  Adapter  2:  There  are  implicit  architectural  and  design  assumptions  that  reflect  the 
historical  source  of  the  assets.  I  have  run  into  conflicts  between  these  assumptions 
and  those  of  the  contractors  with  whose  software  we  have  to  interface. 

Knowledge  Producer:  I  might  have  used  some  of  these  assets  on  my  last  project  if  I  had 
known  about  them. 

Model  Negotiator:  These  assets  no  longer  reflect  current  design  practice.  The  field  has 
advanced  rapidly  and  our  support  of  the  assets  has  lagged. 

In  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  each  of  these  responses  warrants  elaboration.  With  the  facts  thus 
explained,  the  participants  can  assess  whether  increased  investment  will  ameliorate  the  problem 
or  whether  some  other  factor  (such  as  resistance)  is  the  key. 

Relation  to  the  Case  Study 

No  one  in  the  case  study  except  Mike  and  perhaps  Janice  ask  this  question  on  a  regular  basis.  The 
dialog  shows  the  Ladder  of  Inquiry  being  used  to  arrive  at  the  facts  underlying  a  problem.  Had 
such  an  inquiry  occurred  in  the  case  study  when  the  scale  up  problems  were  encountered  —  or 
even  before  Ross  decided  to  fund  the  small  pilot  —  more  reasoned  steps  might  have  been  taken 
towards  a  successful  initiative. 


Inquiries  about  Packaging  Knowledge  for  Reuse 

Dialog  2a:  Could  the  knowledge  FOO,  which  came  out  of  project  BAR,  be  an  asset  to  the 
organization  as  a  whole? 

In  this  dialog,  a  Knowledge  Producer  has  presented  the  Knowledge  Evaluator  with  a  new  artifact 
for  inclusion  in  the  organization’s  asset  base.  It  is  the  task  of  the  Evaluator  to  decide  whether  it 
should  be  included  —  and  whether  the  artifact  must  be  repackaged,  or  otherwise  modified  or 
enhanced,  before  it  can  be  considered  an  organizational  asset. 

Knowledge  Producer:  I  just  developed  this  incredibly  cool  capability.  Let  me  demonstrate  it 
for  you. 

He  does  so.  (Or,  he  supplies  the  Evaluator  with  a  package  of  information  about  the  new  software, 
or  whatever  kind  of  artifact  it  is.) 

Knowledge  Evaluator:  Impressive.  I  don’t  think  we  have  anything  else  like  that  in  our  asset 
base. 

Knowledge  Producer:  I’m  sure  we  don’t  —  I  looked  hard  for  one  before  building  this. 

Knowledge  Evaluator:  But  it  probably  fits  into  category  SNA  in  the  asset  base,  alongside 
assets  like  ZEM  and  ROG. 

The  Evaluator  is  addressing  an  issue  that  is  mainly  the  purview  of  the  Knowledge  Organizer.  She 
has  to  do  so,  however,  in  order  to  assess  the  potential  value  of  the  asset. 

Knowledge  Producer:  I  agree,  that’s  where  it  should  probably  reside. 

Knowledge  Evaluator:  How  customized  is  it  to  your  specific  project’s  needs  and  constraints? 
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Knowledge  Producer:  There  are  a  couple  of  project-specific  features.  I  tried  to  isolate  them  in 
modules  with  a  well-defined  interface  so  that  other  projects  could  replace  them. 

Knowledge  Evaluator:  Do  you  have  a  design  narrative  to  clarify  for  me  which  aspects  of  the 
software  you  regard  as  generic  and  which  are  project-specific? 

Knowledge  Producer:  Sure  do.  I  learned  the  hard  way  that  it’s  the  only  way  you’ll  let  some¬ 
thing  into  the  asset  base  —  and  with  our  new  incentive  program.  I’m  pretty  moti¬ 
vated  to  get  things  in  there. 

Knowledge  Evaluator:  And  to  have  them  reused.  That’s  a  condition  of  the  incentive  program. 
It  might  seem  as  if  I’m  being  picky  but  it’s  in  your  interest  as  well  as  everyone 
else’s. 

Knowledge  Producer:  Understood.  When  you  look  at  the  package  I  gpe  you,  you’ll  see  that  I 
used  Literate  Programming  techniques  to  create  a  nauseatingly  complete  record  of 
my  design  decisions  and  rationales.  It  actually  made  development  easier  for  me:  I 
didn’t  have  to  hold  as  much  in  my  head  all  the  time. 

Knowledge  Evaluator:  And  did  you  use  any  of  the  common  design  patterns  that  are  becoming 
part  of  the  community  knowledge  these  days? 

Knowledge  Producer:  Yes,  and  when  I  departed  from  them  I  explained  my  decision  in  gory 
detail  in  the  design  narrative. 

Knowledge  Evaluator:  It  sounds  as  if  we  might  have  a  valuable  addition  to  our  asset  base 
here.  Let  me  study  the  material  you’ve  given  me  and  get  back  to  you. 

An  alternative  outcome  of  this  dialog  is  that  the  Evaluator  sees  the  potential  value,  but  does  not 
believe  that  the  artifact  is  reusable  in  its  current  form.  She  would  then  have  to  decide  —  along 
with  the  Knowledge  Investor  —  whether  it  is  worth  investing  in  making  the  artifact  reusable;  or 
whether  —  despite  its  project-specific  implementation  —  the  artifact  would  be  useful  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  for  projects  that  need  a  similar  capability.  In  the  latter  case,  the  design  process  could  be  reused 
even  if  the  software  itself  could  not. 

Relation  to  the  Case  Study 

A  similar  question  —  “Could  this  existing  knowledge  be  an  asset?’’  —  was  presumably  posed  by 
the  reuse  team  in  the  early  phases  of  their  domain  analysis.  They  had  to  examine  the  existing  soft¬ 
ware  of  the  Line  of  Business,  looking  for  common  requirements  and  implementation  approaches. 
However,  the  question  should  also  have  been  posed  towards  the  end  of  the  story,  when  scale  up 
problems  were  encountered.  At  that  point  the  question  would  have  been,  “How  can  this  new  capa¬ 
bility,  developed  by  a  particular  project  independently  of  our  reuse  initiative,  augment  and 
enhance  our  results?’’  In  this  form,  the  question  might  have  triggered  an  evolution  of  the  asset 
base  that  could  have  increased  the  chances  of  future  projects  buying  in. 

Dialog  2b:  Is  it  worth  developing  FOO  for  reuse? 

This  dialog  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  project  when  a  capability  the  project  needs  to  develop  is  per¬ 
ceived  as  being  of  potential  value  to  other  projects  too.  The  inquiry  could  also  occur  during  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  reusable  asset  base,  when  choices  have  to  be  made  about  which  of  the  many  assets 
that  could  be  developed,  should  be  developed.  Our  example  will  assume  the  first  context.  In  this 
case,  the  Knowledge  Investor  might  be  the  Project  Manager,  the  Knowledge  Producer  might  be  a 
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software  engineer  working  on  the  project,  and  the  Opportunity  Perceiver  and  Model  negotiator 
might  be  a  representatives  from  the  organization’s  Software  Engineering  Process  Group. 

Opportunity  Perceiver:  You  know,  there  are  other  projects  that  could  use  this  asset  if  you 
make  its  interface  general. 

Knowledge  Producer:  We  don’t  need  that  generality  for  this  project,  and  it  will  cost  us  to 
achieve  it. 

Model  Negotiator:  I  can  provide  some  idea  of  the  level  of  generality  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  other  projects. 

Knowledge  Investor:  Would  they  be  willing  to  chip  in  some  funds? 

Opportunity  Perceiver:  They  might,  if  they  had  a  say  in  how  the  asset  was  developed. 

Model  Negotiator:  We’re  talking  about  a  continuing  domain  engineering  activity  here.  I 
would  be  careful  about  doing  this  under  the  aegis  of  one  project. 

Knowledge  Producer:  I  have  a  tight  schedule  commitment.  If  we  are  talking  about  convening 
a  domain  analysis  team  to  specify  the  requirements,  I  don’t  have  much  confidence 
about  being  able  to  meet  my  commitment. 

Model  Negotiator:  Then  perhaps  I  was  wrong.  Maybe  I  can  give  you  an  overall  idea  of  what 
other  projects  need,  and  you  can  just  see  what  you  can  do. 

Knowledge  Investor:  With  the  understanding  that  the  project  commitment  comes  first,  given 
that  we’re  paying  for  it. 

Knowledge  Producer:  So  the  design/cost  tradeoffs  will  be  left  to  me?  I’m  comfortable  with 
that  if  you  are. 

Model  Negotiator:  Perhaps  we  could  be  involved  in  the  design  review.  That  way  you  would 
gain  the  benefit  of  insights  from  other  projects,  without  being  constrained  in  a  way 
that  would  jeopardize  your  current  commitments. 

Knowledge  Investor:  It’s  a  good  idea:  input  from  the  outside  generally  keeps  us  all  honest 
anyway! 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  only  possible  legitimate  outcome.  If  the  schedule  commitments  were  not 
as  tight,  a  multi-project  effort  might  have  been  feasible.  There  might  have  been  an  asset-base  sus¬ 
taining  engineering  activity  already  in  place  (funded  by  internal  R&D  dollars)  to  respond  to 
newly  discovered  needs  or  opportunities.  Or  the  project  pressures  might  have  been  so  great  that 
any  attention  to  other  projects’  needs  was,  in  this  case,  simply  out  of  the  question.  The  dialog 
allows  these  paths  to  be  explored  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 

Relation  to  the  Case  Study 

This  dialog  is  an  example  of  how  ongoing  domain  engineering  can  be  driven  by  evolving  project 
requirements;  and  how  reusability  is  not  an  all-or-nothing  proposition.  In  the  case  study,  we  saw 
how  the  opportunity  for  project-driven  evolution  of  the  domain  model  was  lost.  The  choice  by  the 
Line  of  Business’s  projects  to  develop  their  own  software  rather  than  use  the  proffered  assets  was 
interpreted  as  a  failure  of  the  pilot.  The  dialog  shows,  in  contrast,  how  it  might  have  been 
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approached  as  an  opportunity  to  extend  or  refine  the  asset  base;  or,  at  least,  enrich  the  domain 
model  with  variations  not  previously  recognized. 

Inquiries  about  Reusing  Knowledge 

Dialog  3a:  Is  this  an  opportunity  to  reuse  asset  FOO? 

This  dialog  occurs  between  a  developer  who,  whUe  building  (designing  or  implementing)  a  sys¬ 
tem,  is  faced  with  a  functional  requirement  that  she  suspects  has  been  encountered  before.  The 
developer  plays  the  role  of  a  Knowledge  Producer  (the  produced  knowledge  being  the  system  she 
is  building),  and  she  converses  in  this  role  with  a  Knowledge  Broker  —  someone  she  thinks  may 
know  of  an  asset  that  could  fit  the  bill.  The  dialog  begins  with  the  basic  reuse  interaction: 

Knowledge  Producer:  I  need  an  asset  that  performs  the  function  BAR,  and  it  is  subject  to  the 
constraints  SNA  and  ZEM. 

Knowledge  Broker:  Asset  FOO  is  probably  the  closest  thing  to  that. 

What  follows  is  a  conversation  about  the  “3Cs:”  Concept,  Context,  and  Content  [Lato90].  The 
concept  is  the  functional  requirement  that  asset  FOO  implements,  and  the  Producer  and  Broker 
compare  this  to  the  functional  requirement  that  needs  to  be  met,  e.g.,: 

Knowledge  Producer:  From  the  description  of  this  asset  it  looks  similar  to  what  I  need,  but 
I’m  not  sure  it’s  an  exact  fit. 

Knowledge  Broker:  That  may  be  because  of  the  terminology  the  creator  of  this  asset  used. 
Let’s  look  more  closely  at  the  description. 

A  close  examination  of  the  asset’s  documentation  indicates  that  it  might  fit  the  bill,  but  the  Pro¬ 
ducer  is  still  wary.  The  second  “C”  —  context  —  is  addressed  as  a  way  of  gaining  more  insight. 

Knowledge  Producer:  What  sorts  of  contexts  did  the  developer  of  this  asset  intend  it  to  be 
used  in? 

Knowledge  Broker:  I  wish  he  had  provided  that  information,  but  all  we  have  is  some  experi¬ 
ence  reports  of  previous  uses  of  the  asset. 

Knowledge  Producer:  Let’s  look  at  them,  maybe  they  will  give  me  a  feel  for  what  the  asset  is 
good  for. 

They  examine  the  experience  reports.  These  include  reports  of  usage  similar  to  what  the  Producer 
is  intending,  but  there  were  apparently  problems  encountered  when  using  the  asset  this  way. 

Knowledge  Producer:  It  looks  like  they  were  able  to  use  the  asset,  but  it  wasn’t  simply  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  plug  and  play. 

Knowledge  Broker:  No,  but  they  did  develop  workarounds  to  the  problems  —  maybe  you 
could  reuse  those  too. 

Knowledge  Producer:  I  would  want  to  see  how  they  implemented  the  workarounds.  Perfor¬ 
mance  is  a  key  success  factor  for  the  system  I’m  building.  I  want  to  make  sure  they 
didn’t  insert  code  that  will  slow  the  system  down  too  much. 
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Knowledge  Broker:  Luckily  they  included  the  content  of  the  workarounds  with  the  experience 
report.  Take  a  look  at  it  and  let  me  know  what  you  want  to  do. 

The  Producer  now  examines  the  content  —  i.e.,  the  implementation  —  of  the  workaround,  which 
from  her  point  of  view  is  part  of  the  asset  she  is  considering  reusing.  It  looks  satisfactory  from  a 
performance  standpoint,  but  the  implementation  will  clearly  use  a  lot  of  memory. 

Knowledge  Producer;  I  will  have  to  talk  to  the  systems  engineers,  and  maybe  even  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  about  the  memory  implications.  I’d  like  to  reuse  this  asset  —  it  will  save  me 
a  hunk  of  development  time  —  but  I  will  need  to  get  their  approval.  It  might  mean 
compromising  on  some  other  requirements. 

Knowledge  Broker:  Let  me  know. 

The  conversation  then  triggers  several  additional  conversations  between  the  Knowledge  Producer 
and  her  system  engineering  colleagues  (also  playing  the  Knowledge  Producer  role)  as  well  as 
with  the  customer.  Various  alternatives  are  considered,  including  relaxing  some  of  the  system 
memory  requirements,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  modifying  asset  FOO  or  modifying  the  current 
design  so  that  there  is  more  memory  available  for  asset  FOO.  In  the  end,  the  developer  decides 
that  it  is  worth  modifying  her  design  to  enable  her  to  reuse  asset  FOO,  and  this  decision  becomes 
part  of  the  design  record  for  the  system.  She  also  informs  the  Model  Negotiator  of  this  experience 
because  it  may  indicate  a  recurrent  need  for  a  variant  of  asset  FOO. 

Relation  to  the  Case  Study 

The  dialog  represents  what  ideally  would  have  occurred  in  the  Line  of  Business’s  projects  once 
the  pilot  asset  base  was  developed.  In  the  dialog  we  see  the  Knowledge  Producer  express  some  of 
the  same  concerns  that  caused  the  projects  to  reject  the  asset  base;  the  difference  being  that  in  this 
dialog,  the  concerns  are  subjected  to  a  process  of  discovery  rather  than  treated  as  show  stoppers, 
as  they  were  in  the  case  study.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  Ladder  of  Inquiry  at  work. 

Dialog  3b:  Are  we  Reinventing  Capability  FOO? 

This  dialog  occurs  when  a  Knowledge  Producer  is  assigned  a  development  task  and  she  suspects 
that  it  may  have  been  done  before.  The  dialog  may  be  with  other  Knowledge  Producers  because 
of  their  experience,  but  to  the  extent  that  they  are  responding  to  this  question  they  are  assuming 
the  role  of  Knowledge  Broker. 

Knowledge  Producer:  This  development  item  strikes  me  as  something  that  other  people  must 
have  done  already.  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  available  for  me  to  use. 

The  Knowledge  Producer  characterizes  the  development  item  in  terms  of  the  “3Cs”  —  primarily 
the  Concept  (the  first  “C”)  which  is  a  description  of  the  purpose  or  function  of  the  item. 

Knowledge  Broker:  There  is  a  lot  of  work  being  done  in  that  area.  You  might  be  able  to  find  a 
commercially  available  product,  or  maybe  even  shareware,  that  does  what  you 
need. 

Knowledge  Producer:  I  know  that  this  field  is  moving  rapidly:  last  year  I  would  probably  have 
had  to  develop  it  myself,  but  I  suspect  by  now  there  are  a  lot  of  implementations. 
The  problem  is,  how  do  I  find  out  what  is  available? 
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Knowledge  Broker:  Our  asset  base  has  links  into  the  World  Wide  Web.  For  this  type  of  item 
you  might  look  at  the  shareware  repositories  at  URLs  www.BAR.net  and 
www.SNA.net.  You  might  also  post  a  request  for  information  on  the  news  groups 
comp.ZEM  and  comp.ROG.  I  also  recommend  contacting  a  couple  of  companies, 
QWE,  Inc.  and  RTY,  Inc.,  and  there  are  some  recent  books  by  Briar,  Patchen,  and 
Thom  that  talk  about  this  type  of  technology  and  might  mention  specific  software 
packages.  Also,  give  Patrick  MacMullen  over  in  Space  Systems  a  call,  he  might  be 
able  to  give  you  a  dump  on  what’s  out  there  and  what  really  works. 

Knowledge  Producer:  I’ll  follow  up  on  those  leads. 

Relation  to  the  Case  Study 

Like  the  previous  dialog,  this  one  might  have  led  the  Line  of  Business  projects  to  assets  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  pilot  effort.  The  reluctance  of  the  projects  to  make  use  of  the  pilot  asset  base  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  reluctance  to  look  elsewhere,  e.g.,  on  the  World  Wide  Web.  But  their  partic¬ 
ular  concerns  do  suggest  the  Not  Invented  Here  syndrome,  which  would  apply  equally  (perhaps 
more)  to  searching  sources  outside  the  organization.  Conversely,  a  project  culture  that  fostered 
such  searches  might  have  encouraged  more  open  inquiry  about  the  pilot  asset  base. 

Dialog  3c:  Who  knows  about  topic  BAR?  (Or:  What  do  we  know  about  BAR?) 

This  dialog  occurs  when  a  developer  —  in  the  Knowledge  Producer  role  —  is  faced  with  a  task  in 
an  area  he  is  not  familiar  with  or  experienced  in,  or  a  problem  he  is  not  sure  how  to  solve.  The  dia¬ 
log  is  really  a  series  of  chained  references  to  people  or  assets  representing  expertise  (or  at  least 
experience)  in  the  unfamiliar  area.  The  dialog  begins  with  a  statement  of  need  by  the  knowledge 
producer,  directed  to  a  Knowledge  Broker: 

Knowledge  Producer:  I  need  to  know  what  we  have  done  in  area  BAR. 


Or: 


Knowledge  Producer:  I  have  to  build  a  component  (or  system)  in  domain  BAR  and  I  have 
never  done  this  before.  Where  can  I  obtain  insight  into  the  do’s  and  don’ts? 


Or: 


Knowledge  Producer:  I’ve  encountered  the  problem  SNA  in  building  my  BAR  system.  Has 
anyone  encountered  this  before,  and  if  so  what  did  they  do  and  what  did  they 
learn? 

Knowledge  Broker:  There  is  a  portion  of  our  asset  base  that  contains  systems  of  the  type  you 
are  working  on.  You  could  use  those  as  a  model,  or  look  at  the  experience  reports 
to  see  what  the  main  issues  are. 


Alternatively: 

Knowledge  Broker:  I  know  that  June  has  done  some  work  in  that  area  (or:  has  encountered 
similar  problems)  —  why  don’t  you  contact  her? 

Each  resource  to  which  the  Knowledge  Producer  is  referred  may  in  turn  refer  him  to  other 
resources  (people  or  assets).  In  an  asset  base  this  may  take  the  form  of  a  series  of  hyperlinks 
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which  the  Knowledge  Producer  can  traverse  until  he  finds  the  information  he  needs.  Alternatively 
(or  complementing  this),  a  succession  of  contacts  with  people  resources  may  occur: 

Knowledge  Producer:  I  heard  from  Travis  (Knowledge  Broker)  that  you’ve  worked  in  the 

area  I’m  working  in  right  now  (or:  I’m  encountering  the  problem  SNA  and  I  heard 
that  you  have  successfully  addressed  such  problems).  What  can  you  tell  me  to  help 
me  expedite  the  task? 

The  person  being  contacted  for  help  is  also  a  Knowledge  Producer,  but  may  in  this  case  assume 
the  role  of  another  Knowledge  Broker: 

Knowledge  Broker  2:  What  I  encountered  was  a  little  different  from  what  you’re  describing.  I 
suppose  Travis  (Broker  1)  referred  you  to  me  because  of  my  work  on  the  ROG  sys¬ 
tem.  I  can  tell  you  about  that,  but  I  think  Henrietta  (another  engineer)  has  experi¬ 
ence  more  in  line  with  what  you  need. 

Knowledge  Producer:  Tell  me  about  your  experience  —  it  might  give  me  some  context  in 
which  to  understand  my  own  problem  even  if  it  doesn’t  directly  apply.  I’ll  also 
contact  Henrietta  as  you  suggest  and  see  what  she  has  to  say. 

Dialog  3d:  Is  it  worth  reusing  FOO  if  we  have  to  adapt  it  (or  adapt  our  design  to 
accommodate  it)? 

It  is  a  fortunate  developer  who  finds  exactly  what  he  needs  in  an  existing  product,  in  a  form  that 
fits  perfectly  with  the  rest  of  the  system  being  built.  In  many  —  perhaps  most  —  cases,  some 
compromise  and/or  adaptation  must  occur.  The  question  initiating  this  dialog  indicates  two  ways 
for  adaptation  to  occur.  The  reusable  asset  itself  may  be  adapted,  producing  either  a  variant  or  an 
enhanced  version  of  the  asset  (if  a  consensus  of  all  who  hold  a  stake  in  the  asset  can  be  reached). 
But  it  is  equally  likely  that  the  context  into  which  the  asset  will  be  placed  —  the  relevant  system 
design  decisions  —  will  be  adapted  to  accommodate  reuse  of  the  asset. 

The  dialog  occurs  between  the  Knowledge  Producers  responsible  for  making  such  design  deci¬ 
sions.  It  may  also  involve  other  roles:  A  Knowledge  Investor’s  concern  is  to  amortize  previous 
investment  in  reusable  assets.  A  Knowledge  Broker  helps  the  Producers  access  the  information 
they  need  to  make  a  sound  decision.  A  Knowledge  Evaluator  is  concerned  with  maintaining  a 
coherent  development  approach  throughout  the  organization  and  preventing  spurious  variation 
among  products. 

Knowledge  Producer  1:  It’s  hard  to  estimate  what  it’s  going  to  cost  to  adapt  this  asset  for  our 
needs.  In  my  experience  there  are  always  little  “gotcha’s”  that  you  can  never  pre¬ 
dict  until  you  cut  the  code  —  especially  since  none  of  us  is  familiar  with  the  asset’s 
implementation. 

Producer  1  has  raised  the  issue  of  the  third  “C”  —  Content.  Because  our  ability  to  specify  a  com¬ 
ponent’s  behavior  is  limited,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  “black  box”  description  of  a 
component  (its  Concept)  omits  crucial  —  often  assumed  —  information. 

Knowledge  Investor:  All  we  can  do  is  factor  that  risk  in  as  a  cost  element,  and  make  our  best 
judgment. 

Knowledge  Producer  2:  We  can  also  look  at  previous  experience  reusing  this  asset. 
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Knowledge  Investor:  And  use  our  previous  experience  developing  this  asset  to  help  estimate 
what  it  will  cost  to  redevelop  a  similar  capability. 

Knowledge  Producer  1:  Do  we  have  all  of  that  information? 

Knowledge  Broker:  Some  of  it,  at  least.  The  Knowledge  Organizer  —  and  the  Evaluator 

too  —  are  becoming  more  hard-nosed  about  requiring  it  when  anything  is  added  to 
our  asset  base. 

Knowledge  Producer  1:  The  problem  with  considering  previous  uses  of  the  asset  is  that  they 
may  not  have  been  subject  to  the  same  constraints  as  this  project.  I  can  only  repeat 
that  we  should  be  very  careful.  If  it  were  an  exact  fit  I  wouldn’t  have  any  problem, 
but  once  we  start  talking  about  modifying  a  component  that  someone  else  has 
produced  —  or  retracting  some  of  our  own  design  decisions  —  I  start  to  get  wor¬ 
ried.  I’ve  been  burned  too  many  times. 

Knowledge  Producer  2: 1  agree,  but  we  should  at  least  make  an  informed  decision.  If  we 
decide  not  to  reuse  it,  we  should  be  able  to  justify  that  decision. 

Knowledge  Evaluator:  Even  a  negative  decision  on  your  part  will  be  a  contribution,  if  you 
provide  a  solid  rationale.  It  will  give  me  more  insight  into  what  makes  an  asset 
truly  reusable.  It  might  help  me  make  more  intelligent  investment  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Knowledge  Producer  1:  Let’s  develop  a  table  of  pro’s  and  con’s,  and  cost  estimates  for  both 
approaches.  An  expected  cost  saving  is  a  “pro,”  and  every  risk  is  a  “con.”  Then 
we’ll  use  that  old  faithful  technique,  engineering  judgment,  to  decide  which  way  to 

go- 

Knowledge  Producer  2:  As  we  proceed  we’ll  keep  track  of  whether  our  predictions  have 
proved  accurate,  and  we’ll  add  that  information  to  the  design  record. 

Knowledge  Organizer:  If  your  experience  proves  quite  different  from  past  projects.  I’ll  have 
to  figure  out  why  and  then  modify  our  classification  schema  to  reflect  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

Relation  to  the  Case  Study 

This  question  should  have  been  posed  by  the  projects  that  considered  using  the  results  of  the 
pilot  —  and  perhaps  it  was.  However,  the  resulting  insights  should  have  been  fed  back  into  the 
domain  model  and  asset  base,  and  this  did  not  happen.  Integrating  the  answers  into  the  domain 
model  would  have  enriched  the  level  of  decision  support  that  could,  in  the  future,  be  provided  to 
potential  asset  base  users.  By  incorporating  the  insights  behind  even  negative  decisions,  it  might 
also  have  given  the  non-reusing  projects  a  stake  in  the  asset  base.  In  the  long  run,  this  would  have 
helped  to  scale  up  both  the  interest  in  and  usefulness  of  the  asset  base. 

Dialog  3e:  Should  we  build  Capability  FOO  or  “buy”  it? 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Dialog  3c.  The  Knowledge  Producer  has  followed  up  the  references  she 
received  from  the  Knowledge  Broker,  and  has  concluded  that  there  are  severe  similar  compo¬ 
nents  available  off-the-  shelf.  However,  the  issue  of  Context  (the  second  “C”)  now  looms: 
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Knowledge  Producer:  My  concern  is  that  I’m  developing  in  a  workstation  environment  and  a 
lot  of  the  commercially  available  components  are  for  the  personal  computer  mar¬ 
ket. 

Knowledge  Broker:  Are  you  committed  to  a  workstation  environment? 

Knowledge  Producer:  It  would  be  a  major  decision  to  change  that.  We  would  have  to  consider 
whether  there  would  be  sufficient  cost  savings  from  using  an  off-the-shelf  product. 
But  it  does  make  me  wonder  whether  a  personal  computer  would  be  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  platform.  It  might  allow  us  to  take  advantage  of  a  lot  of  outside  work. 

Knowledge  Broker:  Developing  this  type  of  component  can  easily  become  a  work  sink  — 

there  are  a  lot  of  beUs  and  whistles  that  you  might  decide  you  need,  and  it  may  end 
up  being  a  larger  development  job  than  you’ve  planned  for. 

Knowledge  Producer:  It  reminds  me  of  our  BAR  component:  when  we  started  developing 

that,  three  years  ago,  there  was  nothing  comparable  around  —  at  least  nothing  pub¬ 
licized.  By  the  time  we  had  invested  two  years  worth  of  effort  it  was  still  in  the 
form  of  an  evolving  prototype,  but  there  were  a  bunch  of  commercially  available 
products  that  did  similar  things,  and  better.  I  don’t  want  to  make  that  mistake 
again. 

Knowledge  Broker:  Sometimes  it  can’t  be  helped  —  you  need  the  capability  when  you  need  it. 

But  it  is  worth  making  that  decision  carefully.  However  you  decide,  be  sure  to  doc¬ 
ument  the  decision  and  the  rationale  for  it,  and  put  that  information  in  our  corpo¬ 
rate  knowledge  base.  That  way,  even  if  the  decision  turns  out  to  be  wrong,  at  least 
others  will  be  able  to  learn  from  it. 

At  this  point  a  Knowledge  Adapter  and  the  Knowledge  Investor  may  chime  in  with  the  following 
advice: 

Knowledge  Adapter:  Even  if  there  isn’t  anything  available  now,  try  to  design  your  system  so 
that  you  can  throw  out  your  own  implementation  and  plug  in  an  off-the-shelf  ver¬ 
sion  if  one  eventually  shows  up.  That  way  you’ll  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it 
when  it  appears,  and  you  won’t  be  playing  catch-up  with  your  home-grown  imple¬ 
mentation. 

Knowledge  Investor:  In  some  circles  it’s  heresy  to  talk  about  throwing  something  out  after 
we’ve  invested  so  many  dollars  in  it.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  view  that  as  a 
waste,  in  this  kind  of  situation.  I  see  it  as  a  set  of  coordinated  decisions  that  bal¬ 
ance  short-  term  and  long-term  needs. 

This  dialog  applies  also  to  situations  in  which  the  available  software  is  an  asset  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  rather  than  a  commercial  product.  There  is  one  major  difference:  since  commercial  products 
are  invested  in  heavily  and  evolve  quickly,  they  present  a  significant  threat  to  outpace  any  home¬ 
grown  development.  Internally  supported  assets  may  or  may  not  present  a  similar  “threat.”  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  decision  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  tradeoffs  such  as  those  considered  in 
the  previous  dialog. 

Relation  to  the  Case  Study 


Two  themes  in  this  dialog  are  relevant  to  the  case  study:  1)  the  high  cost  of  creating  and  maintain¬ 
ing  components  reliable  enough  to  be  “sold”  to  others,  and  2)  the  need  to  view  software  develop- 
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ment  as  a  process  of  successive  approximations.  Understanding  the  first  point  might  have 
prevented  unrealistic  expectations  of  a  small  pilot  effort.  Understanding  the  second  point  would 
have  softened  the  all  or  nothing,  do  or  die  criteria  by  which  the  pilot  was  judged. 


Inquiries  about  the  Validity  of  the  Knowledge  Base 

Dialog  4a:  What  does  it  mean  that  assets  FOO  and  BAR  seem  similar  hut  are  different? 

This  dialog  occurs  between  the  Model  Negotiator  and  the  Knowledge  Organizer.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  discover  the  significant  features  that  distinguish,  at  some  level  of  detail,  assets  which  from  a 
more  abstract  point  of  view  are  similar. 

Knowledge  Organizer:  I’ve  just  been  handed  asset  FOO  by  the  Knowledge  Evaluator  for 
inclusion  in  our  asset  base,  but  Tm  not  sure  what  to  do  with  it.  It  seems  to  be 
another  version  of  asset  BAR,  but  I  don’t  fully  understand  their  differences. 

Model  Negotiator:  Are  you  sure  they  are  different? 

Knowledge  Organizer:  The  documentation  suggests  that  the  assets  behave  differently.  The 

problem  is  that  the  differences  I  see  concern  very  low-  level  properties.  They  seem 
like  implementation  accidents  —  choices  that  the  implementors  made  for  conve¬ 
nience,  perhaps.  But  if  I  just  place  them  both  in  the  same  bin.  and  not  provide  any 
guidance  on  how  to  choose  between  them,  I  know  I  will  get  some  angry  reusers 
who  have  chosen  the  wrong  one. 

Model  Negotiator:  If  you  are  correct  in  predicting  that  there  is  a  right  one  and  a  wrong  one  for 
different  contexts,  then  the  differences  must  be  significant. 

Knowledge  Organizer:  Yes,  I’m  sure  they  are,  but  I’m  not  sure  that  the  developers  themselves 
recognized  the  significance.  They  certainly  haven’t  expressed  it  in  their  documen¬ 
tation. 

Model  Negotiator:  Then  we  will  have  to  get  with  them  and  jointly  try  to  understand  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

Knowledge  Organizer:  And  if  it  turns  out  that  these  were  accidental  features? 

Model  Negotiator:  Then  we  have  to  infer  what  the  significant  differences  in  behavior  are 
going  to  be,  and  use  those  as  the  distinguishing  features  in  the  asset  base. 

Relation  to  the  Case  Study 

This  conversation  might  have  occurred  in  the  case  study  at  the  point  where  one  project  tried  to  use 
the  assets  produced  by  the  reuse  team,  failed,  and  proceeded  to  develop  their  own.  The  project 
might  then  have  provided  the  new  assets  to  the  reuse  team  for  incorporation  in  the  asset  base.  The 
question  would  trigger  a  learning  process  in  which  assumptions  of  the  domain  model  were  exam¬ 
ined  and,  if  need  be,  modified. 

Dialog  4b:  Is  it  time  for  a  paradigm  shift? 

This  dialog  occurs  when  some  threshold  of  exceptions  has  been  reached  in  incorporating  new 
knowledge  into  the  asset  base.  Exceptions  occur  when  assets  do  not  fit  neatly  into  the  taxonomy 
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of  the  asset  base,  or  they  violate  the  architectural  assumptions  of  the  asset  base.  The  dialog  occurs 
between  the  Paradigm  Gadfly,  the  Model  Negotiator,  the  Knowledge  Organizer,  and  the  Knowl¬ 
edge  Broker.  In  this  example  we  focus  on  exceptions  caused  by  evolution  from  a  centralized  to  a 
distributed  application  architecture,  but  the  architectural  issue  could  be  anything. 

Paradigm  Gadfly: 'Yhe,  centralized  processing  architecture  that  your  asset  base  assumes  is 
completely  out  of  date.  The  old  systems  are  being  replaced  one  by  one  with  dis¬ 
tributed  workstation  networks.  Soon  there  won’t  be  any  use  at  all  for  this  asset 
base  if  you  don’t  seriously  rethink  its  contents. 

Model  Negotiator:  Many  of  the  assets  are  compatible  with  the  newer  distributed  architectures. 

Paradigm  Gadfly:  Yes,  but  how  does  a  potential  reuse  ascertain  that? 

Knowledge  Organizer:  (To  the  Knowledge  Broker)  Have  you  found  that  demand  for  these 
assets  is  decreasing? 

Knowledge  Broker:  Yes,  and  I’m  continually  being  asked  whether  the  assets  are  compatible 
with  a  distributed  architecture. 

Knowledge  Organizer:  I’ve  tried  to  include  variants  that  have  come  from  the  newer  projects. 

The  asset  taxonomy  is  becoming  hopelessly  complex  because  they  do  not  re^ly  fit 
with  the  old  way  of  doing  things. 

Paradigm  Gadfly:  We  need  to  revisit  the  domain  model,  in  a  major  way. 

Model  Negotiator:  That  will  cost,  as  you  know. 

Knowledge  Broker:  But  we’re  rapidly  slipping  back  to  a  situation  where  we  don’t  have  an 
active  asset  base.  Do  we  really  need  to  go  through  all  that  again? 

Model  Negotiator:  If  there  is  consensus  among  us,,  then  we’U  have  to  approach  the  Knowl¬ 
edge  Investor  and  tell  him  the  news. 

An  alternative  outcome  might  be  this:  the  Model  Negotiator  is  able  to  convince  the  Paradigm 
Gadfly  and  the  Knowledge  Organizer  that  the  exceptions  are  not  as  unmanageable  as  they 
believed.  Instead  of  radically  revising  the  domain  model,  then,  the  participants  would  revise  the 
way  they  interrelate  assets  of  the  new  and  old  architectures. 

Relation  to  the  Case  Study 

There  is  only  a  weak  relation  of  this  dialog  to  the  case  study  because  it  assumes  that  a  domain 
model  has  already  been  established  and  used  over  an  extended  period.  Nevertheless,  like  the  pre¬ 
vious  dialog,  it  indicates  how  domain  modeling  is  an  ongoing  process  in  which  the  usefulness  of 
the  current  paradigm  must  be  continually  reevduated.  Had  this  view  been  articulated  and  agreed 
upon  among  by  the  reuse  team  before  the  presentation  to  Ross,  they  might  have  insisted  that  the 
pilot  effort  be  placed  in  the  context  of  a  longer  term  plan.  Instead  of  resulting  in  an  aborted  effort, 
then,  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  pilot  would  have  triggered  a  learning  process.  Decisions 
embodied  by  the  pilot  domain  model  would  be  questioned  in  light  of  feedback  provided  by  the 
projects,  and  the  model  would  evolve  accordingly. 
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5.4  Different  Theories — ^Different  Networks 

In  the  course  of  collaborating  on  this  document,  the  authors  wrestled  with  two  different  theories 
about  the  relation  between  transitional  and  end-state  reuse  processes.  One  theory  holds  that  large- 
scale  changes  can  be  introduced  through  a  pattern  of  small-scale  learning-based  interactions.  The 
other  theory  posits  that  organizational  restructuring  will  be  required  for  certain  types  of  transfor¬ 
mations;  i.e.,  not  all  change  can  be  incremental. 

In  an  organization  where  systematic  learning  is  very  foreign  to  the  current  culture,  one  person 
practicing  inquiry  skills  in  their  work  is  not  likely  to  start  the  “chain  reaction”  necessary  to  create 
a  large-scale  shift  or  transformation  in  the  organization  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  not  every 
individual  needs  to  make  this  “conversion”  simultaneously.  We  hypothesize  (or  rather,  until  peo¬ 
ple  have  tried  it,  speculate!)  that  if  enough  people  within  a  given  network  (or  potential  network) 
make  the  shift,  the  network  as  a  whole  will  begin  to  function  according  to  a  reuse-based  process. 
The  key  question  is:  how  many  is  enough?  Presumably  at  some  point  the  reuse-supportive  net-^^ 
work  of  interactions  would  be  robust  enough  to  survive  periodic  disruptions  from  “backsliding” 
individuals  or  external  environmental  pressures  (though  clearly,  some  network  patterns  will  prove 
to  be  more  robust  than  others).  How  do  we  create  the  critical  mass  within  the  organization  for  this 
cross-over  point  to  be  reached? 

We  invite  readers  to  find  their  own  place  within  this  belief  map.  There  is  not  necessarily  only  one 
“right”  pattern  for  reuse,  and  in  fact  it  can  be  helpful  to  explore  different  patterns.  There  may  be 
patterns  particularly  suited  to  your  organization’s  business  model,  software  development  method¬ 
ology  and  life  cycle  management  paradigm,  and  lines  of  business.  Some  patterns  may  emphasize 
incremental,  evolutionary  learning  while  others  emphasize  larger-scale  interventions  like  domain 
engineering  projects  or  new  organizational  structures.  The  common  ground  underlying  all  net¬ 
work  archetypes  is  the  idea  of  the  “network  of  interactions  as  hero”:  the  idea,  that  is,  that  “reuse 
happens”  as  a  product  of  the  network  activity  as  a  whole.  A  reuse  proponent’s  task  is  to  bring 
together  the  right  people  to  spark  new  interactions  that  can  lead  eventually  to  a  new  and  sustain¬ 
able  network  of  reuse-based  interactions. 
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6.0  Fostering  Reuseful  Interactions 

The  LIBRA  approach  to  reuse  assessment  involves  building  a  picture  of  the  organization’s  current 
state  and  mapping  it  against  the  network  archetypes  of  a  reuseful  organization.  This  leads  to  iden¬ 
tifying  new  interactions  that  have  the  potential  to  move  the  organization  towards  systematic  learn¬ 
ing-oriented  reuse.  In  this  section  we  present  additional  inquiry-based  concepts  and  techniques  to 
aid  the  reuse  proponent  in  this  process. 

•  In  Section  6.1,  we  present  several  key  ideas,  including  the  concept  of  “new  conversations” 
that  can  be  initiated  and  facilitated  by  reuse  proponents  as  a  way  of  shifting  the  organization 
towards  a  new  pattern  of  interactions.  The  focus  on  conversations  provides  a  setting  for 
directly  practicing  inquiry-based  interaction  skills. 

•  In  Section  6.2,  we  revisit  the  concept  of  the  Knowledge-Creating  Organization  introduced  in 
Section  2,  showing  how  this  helps  characterize  new  conversations  in  terms  of  their  creation 
and  articulation  of  new  knowledge.  This  provides  a  way  of  characterizing  not  only  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of  an  organization,  but  also  potential  transition  steps. 

•  In  Section  6.3,  we  suggest  some  criteria  for  selecting  participants  of  new  conversations. 

•  In  Sections  6.4  through  6.6  we  shift  from  the  “What”  and  “Who”  of  new  conversations  to 
“How”  to  foster  them.  Section  6.4  offers  additional  principles  and  techniques  for  facilitating 
inquiry-based  interactions;  it  also  offers  some  theoretical  grounding  in  why  the  techniques 
work  the  way  they  do,  and  suggests  ways  that  you  can  tailor  and  tune  them  for  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  Section  6.5  offers  guidelines  for  scripting  dramatic  scenarios  like  the  one  in  Section  4. 
Section  6.6  suggests  some  alternative  techniques. 


6.1  Key  Concepts 

Reuse  Depends  on  Inquiry 

Inquiry-based  interactions  are  integral  to  systematic  learning-oriented  reuse.  An  organization’s 
ability  to  sustain  these  patterns  requires  that  all  of  the  people  involved  in  the  network  practice 
inquiry  and  learning-based  interaction  skills. 

As  an  example,  suppose  that  an  application  engineer  searches  a  reuse  library  for  a  component  and 
does  not  find  the  desired  functionality.  She  could  simply  conclude  from  this  failed  search  that  the 
components  are  incomplete  or  of  poor  quality  and  abandon  the  library.  Alternatively,  she  could 
decide  to  initiate  an  exchange  wiA  the  component  base  manager,  in  which  other  possibilities  are 
be  explored.  For  example,  she  may  discover  that  the  scope  of  the  component  base  was  unclearly 
documented  or  misinterpreted,  or  that  she  used  the  search  mechanisms  improperly.  She  and  the 
component  base  manager  may  also  jointly  discover  that,  although  the  functionality  she  requested 
was  not  present,  it  would  enrich  the  component  base  if  implemented.  The  quality  of  the  compo¬ 
nent  base  and  the  degree  to  which  it  maintains  coherence  over  time  will  directly  reflect  the  quality 
of  inquiry-based  interaction  skills  among  all  stakeholders  (component  developers,  brokers,  and 
utilizers). 

From  Assessment  to  Adoption 

In  conventional  approaches  to  technology  transition,  assessment  is  usually  followed  by  reuse 
advocates  selling  reuse  to  management  to  persuade  them  to  endorse  a  reuse  program  or  project. 
The  initial  assessment  and  selling/buying  interactions  are  closely  coupled.  In  such  an  approach. 
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reuse  adoption  is  often  expected  to  be  achieved  through  the  advocacy  of  a  lone  “reuse  champion” 
making  a  compelling  sale  to  a  senior  manager,  who  is  perceived  (unrealistically)  to  have  the 
power  to  enforce  reuse  by  fiat. 

The  LIBRA  assessment  approach  changes  both  these  interactions.  Reuse  adoption  is  furthered 
less  by  a  single  advocate’s  persuasiveness  than  by  creating  an  effective  network  of  interactions 
among  various  sponsors,  advocates,  and  practitioners.  Reuse  activities  by  their  nature  must 
involve  individual  initiative  from  an  entire  network  of  individuals  at  many  levels  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Reuse  “happens”  in  the  course  of  knowledge-creating  and  knowledge-sharing  interactions  about 
software  products  and  processes.  The  assessment  process  involves  creating  a  forum  for  these 
interactions,  measuring  their  effectiveness,  and  increasing  their  value.  Self-assessment  leads  first 
to  identification,  then  to  stimulation  or  engagement  of  a  network  of  interactions  that  may  cross 
organizational  boundaries,  hierarchical  levels,  or  departmental,  functional,  and  project  lines. 

The  network  defines  a  minimal  “unit  of  change”  for  an  adoption  effort.  Attempts  to  introduce  sys¬ 
tematic  reuse  on  a  unit  smaller  than  this  network  may  not  succeed  because  certain  key  roles  or 
processes  will  be  missing.  Conversely,  attempts  to  introduce  reuse  across  a  large  division  of  the 
organization,  independent  of  a  distinct  network  of  interactions,  may  prove  non-optimal:  change 
may  be  attempted  in  areas  that  are  not  essential  for  a  first  success,  while  essential  aspects  of  the 
network  that  fall  outside  project  or  divisional  boundaries  will  not  be  addressed.  The  result  may  be 
a  failed  or  unsustainable  initiative. 

Choosing  the  Intervention 

Even  though  change  within  a  network  of  interactions  may  be  tractable,  no  individual  reuse  propo¬ 
nent  (whether  a  technology  advisor  in  a  consulting  role  or  a  manager  with  authority  to  set  policy) 
can  transform  the  network  in  one  stroke.  A  more  effective  strategy  is  to  identify  a  specific  new  . 
interaction  that  is  the  key  leverage  point  in  creating  movement  towards  the  desired  new  pattern. 

This  new  interaction  can  be  thought  of  as  a  reuse  intervention,  a  shift  in  communication  patterns 
that  leads  to  a  reuse-based  network  of  interactions  that  persists  over  time.  Finding  the  right  lever¬ 
age.  point  for  a  given  situation  and  desired  goal-state  is  a  substantial  challenge  for  the  reuse  propo¬ 
nent.  Indeed,  it  can  be  viewed  as  the  core  challenge  in  reuse  adoption. 

Interventions  can  vary  widely  in  terms  of  the  magnitude  of  the  organizational  change  required;  for 
example: 

•  Initiating  interactions  between  people  currently  performing  reuse  (e.g.,  application  develop¬ 
ers  with  common  needs  begin  to  talk); 

•  Getting  an  organizational  unit  or  an  individual  to  shift  their  responsibility  to  include  a  new 
role  (e.g.,  a  developer  takes  on  the  role  of  asset  broker); 

•  Creating  a  new  organizational  division  or  a  new  position  linked  with  a  needed  role. 

New  Conversations 

It  can  be  helpful  to  think  of  these  interventions  as  “new  conversations.”  Of  course,  interactions 
can  take  many  forms:  electronic  mail  messages,  management  directives,  requirements  documents, 
and  even  software  implementations.  Direct,  face-to-face  conversations,  however,  are  good  con¬ 
texts  in  which  to  observe  and  practice  inquiry,  because  the  elements  required  for  dialogue  are 
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most  directly  under  the  control  of  the  participant.  You  can  practice  new  interaction  skills  in  direct 
conversation  that,  once  internalized,  can  then  be  reflected  more  broadly  in  subsequent  work  inter¬ 
actions  [Flor78]. 

6.2  Knowledge-Creating  Interactions 

The  Knowledge  Evolution  Grid  shown  in  Exhibit  20  (first  presented  in  Section  2)  is  a  useful 
framework  for  understanding  how  knowledge  can  be  captured  and  made  accessible  in  an  organi¬ 
zation.  The  grid  can  also  be  used  as  a  tool  for  assessment  and  identification  of  possible  new  inter¬ 
actions.  Following  are  some  suggestions  for  its  use. 


Tacit  Explicit 


Public 
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Source:  adapted  by  Larry  Levine  from  IRL  &  R.  McDermott 
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Exhibit  20.  Knowledge  Evolution  Grid 


6.2.1  Assessing  Technology  Competencies 

The  Knowledge  Evolution  Grid  can  be  used  to  assess  the  current  state  of  domain  knowledge  or 
competency  within  an  organization.  For  example,  suppose  a  company  has  developed  a  track 
record  for  successful  implementation  of  hospital  information  management  systems.  With  respect 
to  a  specific  area  of  knowledge  within  this  line  of  business  (e.g.,  the  design  of  the  patient  informa¬ 
tion  database)  the  question  could  be  asked:  “Who  knows  how  to  do  this?”  or,  phrased  another 
way,  “How  is  it  that  the  organization  knows  how  to  do  this?”  Each  quadrant  of  the  grid  corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  different  reply  to  this  question: 

•  Quadrant  A  (Private/Tacit):  The  knowledge  resides  in  the  heads  of  a  few  key  expert  or  vet¬ 
eran  developers. 

•  Quadrant  B  (Private/Explicit):  The  knowledge  has  been  codified  in  documents  or  software 
tools,  but  these  artifacts  or  tools  themselves  still  live  in  individual’s  desk  drawers  or  personal 
directories.  If  anyone  else  wants  to  use  them,  they  still  need  to  know  who  the  experts  are  and 
then  go  speak  with  them. 

•  Quadrant  C  (Public/Tacit):  The  knowledge  of  “how  to  do  it”  lives  in  the  social  network  —  in 
the  culture,  as  it  were  —  of  a  development  group.  (Such  groups  are  typically  small  because 
this  kind  of  knowledge  creation,  being  un-systematic,  does  not  scale  up  well  to  large  groups.) 
When  a  job  of  this  sort  needs  to  get  done,  it  is  accomplished  through  a  complex,  largely  infor- 
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mal  series  of  communications,  hand-offs,  conversations,  and  messages  among  the  members 
of  the  team.  No  one  of  them  has  the  whole  picture,  and  the  whole  picture  is  not  written  down 
anywhere. 

This  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  proves  most  ephemeral,  when,  for  example,  a  software 
system  is  acquired  and  one  or  two  experts  follow  along,  but  the  sustaining  social  network  that 
really  kept  it  running  is  destroyed. 

•  Quadrant  D  (Public/Explicit):  The  knowledge  has  been  codified  in  some  kind  of  enterprise 
infrastructure.  This  is  the  state  of  affairs  desired  by  most  reuse  advocates;  for  example,  a 
company-wide  library  of  reusable  software  is  a  classic  way  of  making  the  knowledge  both 
public  and  explicit. 

One  reason  such  corporate-wide  repository  efforts  have  had  limited  success  in  the  past  may 
lie  in  a  failure  of  reuse  technologists  to  see  the  links  between  this  quadrant  and  the  others  in 
the  grid.  For  a  large  company  with  many  lines  of  business  and  divisions,  a  corporate- wide 
repository  may  be  the  wrong  level  at  which  to  direct  efforts.  The  kind  of  information  that 
makes  it  into  such  a  repository  may  be  information  perceived  as  domain-independent  (e.g., 
general  utility  libraries  have  been  set  up  in  most  large  software-intensive  companies).^  The 
information  most  critical  to  capture,  however,  may  be  much  more  local  to  different  groups: 
the  private-explicit  knowledge  codified  in  individuals’  tools,  or  the  public-tacit  “ways  of 
doing  things”  that  grow  in  close-knit  informal  group  interactions. 

6.2.2  Assessing  Interactions 

The  use  of  the  Knowledge  Evolution  Grid  involves  diagnosing  how,  and  to  what  extent,  knowl¬ 
edge  has  been  codified  in  a  given  knowledge  area.  The  same  grid  can  provide  a  framework  for 
assessing  the  quality  of  interactions  or  initiatives  within  the  organization. 

One  of  the  key  insights  that  the  grid  diagram  itself  helps  communicate  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  shift 
knowledge  in  one  step  from  Private/Tacit  (Quadrant  A)  directly  to  Public/Explicit  (Quadrant  D).  ■ 
Such  a  step  really  involves  two  important  bridging  activities,  and  each  has  its  own  set  of  motiva¬ 
tors  and  points  of  resistance. 

Excluding  this  direct,  diagonal  path,  we  can  consider  four  distinct  shifts  in  the  state  of  knowledge 
within  the  grid  that  are  knowledge-producing  or  knowledge-creating: 

•  A  ->  B  (from  Private/Tacit  to  Private/Explicit):  This  shift  takes  place  when  individuals  codify 
their  own  knowledge  in  more  tangible  form:  writing  it  down,  implementing  it  as  a  software 
tool,  maintaining  an  informal  library  of  code  that  they  can  reuse  on  multiple  projects. 
Repeated  shifts  of  this  type  are  the  basis  for  how  experts  or  “gurus”  develop  their  skills  in 
particular  areas.  This  kind  of  knowledge  typically  leaves  with  an  engineer  when  he  or  she 
moves  out  of  an  organization. 

•  A  ->  C  (from  Private/Tacit  to  Public/Tacit);  This  shift  takes  place  when  team  interactions  are 
fostered  within  a  group.  The  knowledge  may  be  transferred  in  hallway  conversations  or 
scribbled  on  napkins  in  the  cafeteria,  but  it  can  still  be  a  powerful  source  of  a  group’s  produc¬ 
tivity.  Managers  who  understand  the  dynamics  of  this  shift  can  do  a  lot  to  foster  it.  On  the 


'  An  empirical  survey  of  how  different  companies  have  developed  and  maintained  these  central  utility 
libraries  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  reuse  field.  How  have  they  worked?  How  were  they  orga¬ 
nized?  What  problems  did  they  encounter?  If  such  a  library  exists  in  your  organization,  you  will  want  to 
know  how  to  characterize  a  systematic  reuse  effort  such  as  a  domain  engineering  project  in  relation  to  this 
already  existing  facility. 
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Other  hand,  these  dynamics  can  be  sabotaged  by  beliefs  like  “if  people  are  standing  around 
talking  they  can’t  be  getting  work  done.” 

•  B  ->  D  (from  Private/Explicit  to  Public/Explicit):  This  shift  takes  place  when  incentives  are 
created  for  individuals  to  migrate  their  private  reusable  solutions  and  tools  into  some  com¬ 
mon  infrastructure.  For  example,  when  a  corporate  reuse  library  is  set  up  it  might  be  assumed 
that  contributed  assets  must  be  created  from  scratch.  But  in  many  cases,  there  will  be  proto¬ 
type  assets  scattered  throughout  the  organization  that  have  never  been  moved  from  private  to 
public  status.  Understanding  this  dynamic  can  help  those  who  are  initiating  reuse  efforts  to 
tune  incentives  and  qualification  criteria  appropriately. 

For  example,  one  common  pattern  of  failure  (or  undramatic  success)  in  reuse  libraries  is  that 
people  will  readily  place  their  own  components  in  the  library,  and  then  will  reuse  them  out  of 
the  library  rather  than  out  of  their  own  private  director.  But  they  will  not  use  other  people’s 
components,  nor  will  they  make  efforts  to  see  that  their  own  components  are  used  by  other 
people.  These  patterns  can  be  measured  and  addressed  more  readily  if  it  is  understood  that 
the  Ubrary  is  being  used  as  an  intervention  to  move  knowledge  from  Private/Explicit  to  Pub¬ 
lic/Explicit  form. 

•  C  ->  D  (from  Public/Tacit  to  Public/Explicit):  This  shift  occurs  when  knowledge  that  is  held 
informally  in  the  network  of  interactions  is  codified.  This  dynamic  may  typically  combine  the 
organizational  learning  disciplines  Senge  refers  to  as  team  learning  and  mental  models.  The 
process  of  converting  shared  but  unarticulated  knowledge  to  something  repeatable,  transfer¬ 
able  beyond  the  group,  or  amenable  to  automated  support,  requires  that  people  work  together 
in  teams  to  learn  and  codify  their  learning,  and  not  just  to  “get  the  job  done.”  (Or  rather,  to 
get  a  different  kind  of  job,  the  “learning  job,”  done.) 

Domain  modeling,  treated  as  an  activity  that  involves  full  participation  of  the  domain  practi¬ 
tioners  (which  ideally  involves  both  the  developers  and  the  users  of  software  systems  in  the 
domain),  is  a  process  designed  to  facilitate  this  shift.  If  carried  out  in  the  context  of  the 
Knowledge  Evolution  Grid,  domain  modeling  has  the  advantage  that  the  eventual  domain  • 
assets  produced  are  created  and  owned  by  the  people  who  will  use  them  to  build  applications. 
Gathering  domain  data  through  activities  that  bring  groups  of  developers  together  (rather 
than  analyzing  artifact  analysis  or  conducting  one-on-one  interviews  with  experts)  has  an 
additional  benefit:  it  generates  new  knowledge  by  bringing  individual  experience  bases  and 
perspectives  together  in  conversation.  Such  activities  strengthen  the  sense  of  technical  com¬ 
munity  within  the  group.  Only  this  community  can  sustain  the  asset  base,  treating  it  as  their 
own  “transferred  technology.” 

These  four  separate  shifts  form  two  distinct  paths  towards  optimal  knowledge  sharing  and  knowl¬ 
edge  creation  in  organizations.  The  greatest  flexibility  exists  when  the  current  state  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  is  both  private  and  tacit.  In  such  a  situation,  the  model  suggests  that  an  incremental  strategy 
makes  good  sense:  either  encouraging  public  sharing  of  tacit  knowledge  in  an  informal  setting, 
deferring  the  pressure  to  codify  the  knowledge  explicitly  until  later  in  the  process;  or,  conversely, 
encouraging  codification  (letting  a  thousand  flowers  bloom)  before  trying  to  enforce  standards 
and  common  sharing  of  the  knowledge  assets  produced. 

6.2.3  The  Knowledge  Creation  Life  Cycle 

The  Knowledge  Evolution  Grid  is  a  useful  framework  for  understanding  how  knowledge  migrates 
from  private  and  tacit  to  public  and  explicit.  However,  the  grid  does  not  in  itself  address  the  stra¬ 
tegic  competitive  value  of  the  knowledge  being  assessed.  Thus,  used  in  isolation,  it  can  be  mis¬ 
leading;  every  organization  must  determine  which  areas  of  knowledge  are  critical  to  its  core 
business  and  which  are  ancillary  or  peripheral.  Since  knowledge  creation  and  systematic  learning 
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require  commitment  of  resources,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  simply  say  that  the  ideal  knowledge-creat¬ 
ing  organization  is  creating  knowledge  in  all  areas  of  work  practice,  with  equal  priority,  all  the 
time. 

A  related  insight  is  that  organizations  do  not  work  efficiently  by  leaving  knowledge  at  its  most 
public  and  explicit  all  the  time.  For  any  given  area  of  knowledge  there  is  a  life  cycle,  illustrated  by 
the  “trapezoid”  diagram  in  Exhibit  21  [Nona95].  The  trapezoid  illustrates  the  shift  over  time 
between  implicit  (or  “tacit”)  and  explicit  knowledge.  (TTie  same  basic  pattern  could  apply  to  the  . 
movement  between  private  and  public  knowledge.)  The  picture  emphasizes  the  idea  that  knowl¬ 
edge  does  not  remain  indefinitely  in  a  fully  explicit  state.  Knowledge  is  made  explicit  for  particu¬ 
lar  purposes;  then,  over  time,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  the  knowledge  to  become  “compiled 
down”  back  into  implicit  form.  This  re-submergence  is  an  indication  that  the  knowledge  has 
become  deeply  internalized  and  shared. 


Source:  Adapted  by  Larry  Levine  from  Nonaka 


Exhibit  21.  The  Knowledge  Creation  Life  Cycle 


The  fact  that  work  groups  get  anything  done  is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  knowledge 
we  employ  in  any  technically  intensive  task  remains  implicit.  This  includes  the  shared  technical 
culture,  the  contextual  assumptions  that  mean  we  do  not  have  to  define  terms  from  scratch  with 
each  interaction,  and  the  accepted  way  of  doing  things  that  leads  to  smoothly  running,  competent 
organizations.  Some  reasons  to  make  knowledge  explicit  include  the  following: 

•  To  codify  it  and  make  it  more  systematically  reusable; 

•  To  transfer  it  to  different  groups  or  individuals; 

•  To  reduce  dependency  on  particular  experts  for  maintaining  the  knowledge; 

•  To  validate  the  knowledge  and  verify  that  it  is  still  relevant  in  a  changing  business  and  techni¬ 
cal  environment; 

•  To  be  able  to  re-examine  and  evolve  the  knowledge. 
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The  last  point  is  key:  knowledge  needs  to  become  public  and  explicit  before  it  can  be  strategically 
evaluated  and  changed.  It  can  then  gradually  be  re-integrated  into  the  organization’s  tacit  knowl¬ 
edge  base. 

Using  the  Knowledge  Evolution  Grid  and  the  Knowledge  Creation  Life  Cycle  in  combination,  it 
should  be  possible  to  ask  the  following  questions  for  any  domain  or  area  of  competency: 

•  How  strategic  is  this  knowledge  to  our  organization?  Is  it  a  core  competency  or  a  means  to  an 
end,  a  way  of  getting  something  else  done?  Does  it  contribute  to  our  competitive  advantage? 

•  Where  does  this  knowledge  reside  in  the  Grid?  How  public  and  explicit  is  it  in  the  current 
environment? 

•  What  is  the  current  trend  within  the  organization?  Are  there  initiatives  in  place  that  are  mov¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  towards  more  codified  form?  Conversely,  is  a  previous  codification  effort 
beginning  to  “decay”  towards  private  and  implicit  forms  of  the  knowledge  again? 

•  How  desirable  is  the  current  state,  and  any  current  movement?  Is  the  movement  in  accord 
with  the  current  life  cycle  stage?  Is  it  an  appropriate  time  to  initiate  a  new  knowledge  cre¬ 
ation  life  cycle  for  this  domain? 

By  addressing  these  questions,  it  is  possible  to  focus  efforts  and  resources  on  knowledge  creation 
initiatives  that  will  produce  the  maximum  strategic  benefit  for  the  organization.  This  could  also 
lead  to  effective  diagnosis  of  efforts  that  are  underway  but  are  facing  significant  business  obsta¬ 
cles.  For  example,  if  a  large-scale  company  standardization  effort  were  underway  in  a  technical 
area  that  is  undergoing  rapid  evolution  and  instability,  this  assessment  might  help  make  clear  that 
the  effort  is  premature  (or  too  late  to  be  effective). 

6.2.4  A  Knowledge  Creation  Belief  Map 

The  Knowledge  Evolution  Grid  and  Knowledge  Creation  Life  Cycle,  taken  together,  help  reveal  a 
belief  map  that  can  influence,  and  sometimes  compromise,  reuse  adoption  strategies.  This  belief 
map  concerns  the  value  placed  on  organizational  change  vs.  organizational  stability: 

•  Stability  is  Compulsive:  Change  is  generally  good.  People  in  organizations  who  resist  change 
are  compulsively  sticking  to  “the  way  we’ve  always  done  things”  even  though  a  new  way 
might  be  better.  Stabihty  works  against  the  adoption  of  new  ideas  and  new  technology.  Reuse 
is  a  new  idea,  supported  by  new  technology.  Adoption  of  systematic  reuse  therefore  requires 
that  we  break  down  people’s  compulsive  sticking  to  old  practices. 

•  Change  is  Impulsive:  Change  for  its  own  sake  is  often  not  good.  People  in  organizations  who 
advocate  change  as  if  it  were  its  own  motivation  are  often  not  concerned  about  the  health  of 
the  organization  at  all.  They  are,  rather,  more  concerned  with  their  own  career  and  power 
within  the  organization,  since  being  an  agent  of  change  generally  increases  one’s  influence 
during  the  change  process.  Even  if  the  motives  are  not  so  devious,  the  impetus  to  change  is 
often  a  reaction  to  the  latest  management  fad. 

The  two  paragraphs  above  articulate  two  belief  “clusters” — sets  of  related,  reinforcing  beUefs, 
often  with  chains  of  inference  among  key  beliefs.  These  two  belief  clusters  approximate  the 
stances  of  “reuse  technology  advocates”  and  those  they  perceive  as  “bastions  of  resistance” 
within  the  organization.  As  is  common  with  beliefs  active  in  a  community,  they  form  a  clear 
polarity.  Interactions  based  on  advocacy  and  persuasion  might  only  serve  to  reinforce  each  posi¬ 
tion  more  strongly  and  diminish  chances  for  dialogue. 
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Building  on  our  two  knowledge  creation  tools,  we  suggest  a  third,  intermediary  belief  that  bridges 
these  opposing  stances: 

It  is  important  for  an  organization  to  make  strategic  decisions  about 
when  to  initiate  knowledge  creation  cycles  in  particular  domains.  Only 
when  such  a  cycle  has  resulted  in  public  and  explicit  representations  of 
the  knowledge  can  the  organization  decide  whether  to  shift  or  evolve 
the  knowledge.  We  should  neither  cling  to  old  techniques  conipul- 
sively  nor  abandon  them  impulsively;  similarly,  we  should  neither 
institute  nor  avoid  change  for  change’s  sake.  Systematic  reuse  prac¬ 
tices  can  help  us  raise  embedded  knowledge  to  awareness,  to  validate 
it  and  make  it  strategic,  shareable,  and  reusable. 

A  person  acting  out  of  this  beUef  will  be  able  to  converse  effectively  with  people  advocating 
either  of  the  polarized  beliefs.  This  makes  it  a  useful  belief  for  someone  attempting  to  identify 
opportunities  for  reuse  within  their  organization. 


6.3  Selecting  Participants  for  New  Conversations 

The  CFRP  process  model,  the  Organization  Domain  Modeling  (ODM)  domain  engineering 
method,  and  the  knowledge  creation  and  evolution  roles  presented  in  Section  5  offer  approaches 
for  identifying  participants  for  new  conversations  —  changing  the  “Who”  in  interactions.  These 
ways  of  identifying  multiple  stakeholders  may  be  difficult  to  apply  in  initial,  small-scale  assess¬ 
ments.  The  following  list  offers  examples  of  criteria  to  aid  in  selecting  potential  participants  in 
new  conversations: 

•  Lateral  relations:  identify  people  who  perform  analogous  roles  on  different  projects.  For 
example,  bring  people  who  have  done  regression  testing  on  different  projects  togeAer  to  find 
out  whether  there  are  common  needs,  tools  that  have  been  developed,  sharable  artifacts  such 
as  test  data,  etc.  This  is  related  to  the  quality  circle  approach  from  Total  Quality  Management 
(TQM),  but  the  principle  can  be  applied  informally  on  a  smaller  scale. 

If  there  are  established  forums  for  this  kind  of  interchange,  there  may  be  a  positive  climate 
■  for  reuse  in  the  organization.  There  may  also  be  structures  in  place  that  provide  this  commu¬ 
nication  function  without  face-to-face  meetings  (e.g.,  Lotus  Notes  discussion  groups,  com¬ 
pany  e-mail,  informal  networks  of  information  exchange  among  employees). 

•  Hand-off  relations:  Identify  people  who  are  “along  the  pipeline”  in  terms  of  workflow.  The 
farther  apart  the  people  are,  the  less  likely  that  they  will  have  had  opportunities  for  direct 
contact  as  part  of  ongoing  project  work.  This  is  particularly  true  when  such  pipelines  cross 
organizational  boundaries  (vendors,  suppliers,  customers). 

This  principle  is  related  to  the  concept  of  just-in-time  delivery  (e.g.,  close  communication 
between  component  suppliers  and  integrators),  business  process  reengineering  (reengineer¬ 
ing  “whole  processes”  grounded  in  clear  customer  value),  systems  thinking  (getting  the 
whole  system  perspective)  or  concurrent  engineering  (transforming  sequential  to  parallel 
engineering  processes). 

•  Diverse  views:  Try  to  get  as  diverse  a  set  of  stakeholders  together  as  possible  around  a  given 
topic.  Here  the  goal  is  learning  from  multiple  perspectives.  This  approach  is  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  search  conferences  [Weis95],  which  tend  to  be  applied  in  large-scale  settings.  For 
example,  a  search  conference  for  an  organization  might  draw  together  employees,  customers, 
competitors,  members  of  the  surrounding  local  community,  representatives  of  regulatory 
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agencies,  etc.  Such  a  diverse  cast  of  characters  would  not  be  appropriate  for  a  typical  deci¬ 
sion-making  meeting,  but  could  be  an  opportunity  for  significant  learning. 

•  Structural  relations:  Most  meetings  in  an  organization  are  either  interactions  between  peers, 
between  people  one  hierarchical  level  apart  (e.g.,  managers  with  their  direct  reports),  or 
events  like  annual  meetings  where  the  CEO  lectures  to  everyone.  Direct  communication 
between  people  removed  by  more  than  one  level  can  be  threatening  to  the  authority  structure 
under  normal  circumstances  (e.g.,  occasions  for  micro-management  on  the  part  of  high-level 
managers,  or  side-stepping  the  chain  of  command  on  the  part  of  lower-level  employees). 
However,  a  meeting  that  involves  three  or  more  structural  levels,  or  both  managerial  and 
technical  personnel,  or  both  technical  and  marketing  staff,  could  create  significant  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  creation  of  new  knowledge. 

•  In  selecting  participants  for  an  interaction,  consider  the  potential  impact  of  who  is  not  there 
as  well  as  who  is.  For  example,  a  meeting  with  a  division  manager  and  front-line  supervisors 
would  have  a  very  different  dynamic  if  the  person  at  the  intervening  level  of  reporting  (e.g., 
the  project  manager)  is  or  is  not  present  at  the  meeting.  Presence  or  absence  of  organization 
“outsiders”  will  also  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  interactions. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  guidelines  for  selecting  participants.  Besides  these  general  cri¬ 
teria,  every  organization  will  have  unique  association  patterns,  people  who  often  talk  with  each 
other  and  people  who  rarely  do;  e.g.,  veterans  who  joined  the  company  during  one  era  may  not 
interact  with  newcomers,  and  so  on.  Initiating  assessment  conversations  that  cross  such  bound¬ 
aries  can  be  a  significant  intervention  in  the  communication  patterns  of  the  organization. 

6.4  Additional  Tools  to  Facilitate  Inquiry 

The  preceding  sub-sections  provide  guidelines  for  identifying  possible  new  conversations,  choos¬ 
ing  participants  for  those  conversations,  and  combining  assessment  with  the  conversations. 

In  order  for  these  conversations  to  serve  as  transition  steps  towards  learning-oriented  reuse,  it  is 
vital  to  conduct  the  conversations  in  a  way  that  fosters  inquiry.  Inquity  skills  are  essential  to  the 
LIBRA  approach  to  reuse  assessment.  By  using  these  techniques  during  assessment,  you  are 
simultaneously  learning  skills  that  will  be  needed  for  reuse,  exemplifying  those  skills  through 
your  own  behavior,  and  transferring  them  to  others  by  facilitating  new  interactions. 

The  Ladder  of  Inquiry  presented  in  Section  3  is  a  tool  for  assessing  interactions  in  terms  of 
inquiry  vs.  advocacy.  The  following  sub-sections  present  some  techniques  for  fostering  inquiry: 

•  Listening  and  building  rapport; 

•  Engagement  vs.  cooling; 

•  “Indirectness”  as  a  cooling  strategy. 

6.4.1  Listening  and  Rapport 

Several  core  skills  can  be  applied  to  increase  the  level  of  inquiry  in  a  given  conversation; 

•  Tolerance  —  a  willingness  to  let  other  people  hold  and  articulate  positions  that  are  not 
aligned  with  ours. 

•  Openness  —  a  willingness  to  disclose  our  own  beliefs  and  positions. 
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•  Reflectiveness  —  a  willingness  to  explore  our  own  motivations,  assumptions,  and  tacit 
beliefs.  When  we  engage  in  inquiry  we  are  willing  to  learn  something  about  our  own  attitudes 
as  an  outcome  of  the  conversation. 

•  Dialogue  —  a  willingness  to  explore  the  reasoning  behind  another’s  stated  positions,  even 
(or  especially)  when  those  positions  are  not  aligned  with  our  own.  Dialogue  involves  asking 
questions  in  a  non-challenging  way  that  invites  authentic  responses,  and  imagining  and  rea¬ 
soning  about  another  person’s  experiences,  beliefs,  and  positions.  (The  latter  is  as  important 
as  the  direct  asking  of  questions  because  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ask  directly.) 

These  skills  are  interrelated,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  22.  Different  skills  are  needed  when  dealing 
with  one’s  own  positions  and  beliefs  {Self)  versus  those  of  others  {Other)-,  and  when  dealing  with 
tacit  or  hidden  positions  and  beliefs  {Disclosure),  versus  those  that  are  available  to  examine  {Dis¬ 
covery). 

Good  listening  is  an  essential  prerequisite  for  all  the  above  skills.  Passive  listening  is  most 
closely  related  to  tolerance,  simply  giving  people  the  chance  to  speak  and  feel  heard.  Active  lis¬ 
tening  involves  openly  exploring  and  validating  what  others  are  saying  by  paraphrasing  their 
words  and  getting  their  confirmation  or  correction. 

Listening  skills  are  essential  in  dealing  with  what  is  getting  said,  but  additional  s^lls  are  needed 
to  build  rapport.  These  skills,  practiced  by  skilled  interviewers,  reporters,  and  facilitators,  involve 
creating  a  general  climate  of  trust  and  using  observation  and  insight  to  discover  what  is  not  being 
said. 

This  informal  picture  of  inquiry-related  skills  can  be  used  to  assess  one’s  own  skill  level,  analyze 
the  quality  of  an  interaction,  or  identify  where  breakdowns  are  occurring. 


Listening 


Exhibit  22.  Relationships  among  core  inquiry  skills 
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6.4.2  Engagement  vs.  Cooling 

Even  when  the  above  skills  are  practiced  well,  inquiry-based  interaction  can  be  difficult  to 
achieve.  One  explanation  for  this  is  provided  by  David  Bohm  [Bohm90].  Bohm  distinguishes  two 
aspects  of  interactions  that  can  vary  independently.  The  one  most  familiar  to  us  on  an  informal 
basis  might  be  called  the  “quality  of  discourse”  or  “emotional  temperature”:  how  “hot”  or  “cool” 
the  conversation  is.  (Our  expression  “heated  discussion”  conveys  the  sense  pretty  directly.) 

What  makes  a  given  conversation  tend  towards  the  hot  or  cool?  Bohm  draws  attention  to  the 
degree  of  interest  or  engagement  that  participants  have  in  the  topic  of  conversation.  The  interac¬ 
tion  of  these  two  factors  is  depicted  in  Exhibit  23. 
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Exhibit  23.  Relationship  between  Engagement  and  Quality  of  Discourse 

As  the  diagram  illustrates,  it  is  no  great  challenge  to  stay  cool  about  a  topic  in  which  one  is  not 
particularly  interested.  This  quadrant  (Low  Engagement/Cool  Discourse)  is  best  exemplified  by  a 
group  of  bored  students  dozing  in  a  classroom.  The  problem  comes  as  our  engagement  increases. 
If  inquiry  skills  are  not  being  applied,  the  tendency  is  for  the  heat  of  the  discourse  to  increase  with 
the  degree  of  engagement  (moving  along  the  diagonal  to  the  High  Engagement/Heated  Discourse 
quadrant).  If  things  get  bad  enough  and  the  process  breaks  down,  the  heat  remains  but  the  engage¬ 
ment  wanes  (Low  Engagement/Heated  Discourse).  Process  breakdowns  will  ensue  over  smaller 
and  smaller  issues;  or  one  or  more  parties  may  completely  withdraw  from  the  interaction. 

The  challenge  in  inquiry,  then,  is  how  to  get  to  the  upper  left  quadrant  (High  Engagement/Cool 
Discourse).  How  do  we  reason  together  about  things  that  matter  a  great  deal  to  us?  There  are  two 
paths  that  lead  most  directly  to  this  state.  Moving  directly  from  argument  to  dialogue  means  over¬ 
coming  a  greater  “differential,”  and  is  the  kind  of  situation  where  outside  facilitators  or  conflict 
resolution  consultants  are  called  in.  For  self-assessment  situations,  where  people  are  trying  to 
manage  their  own  meetings  and  develop  their  skills  incrementally,  a  safer  path  is  a  gradual  shift 
from  Low  Engagement  to  High  Engagement,  keeping  the  discourse  Cool  throughout  the  process. 

This  diagram  can  be  used  directly  as  another  monitoring  tool  for  assessing  the  current  state  of  an 
interaction  (e.g.,  a  meeting,  a  negotiation)  and  for  trying  to  direct  it.  The  diagram  also  provides 
some  rationale  for  applying  scenario-based  techniques  in  assessment.  In  constructing  an  overall 
approach  to  assessment,  various  strategies  for  “cooling”  interactions  can  be  considered.  One  pri¬ 
mary  way  of  moving  adaptably  along  the  “engagement  axis”  involves  intentional  use  of  indirect¬ 
ness  techniques,  described  in  the  next  section. 
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6.4.3  Indirectness  Techniques 

Why  is  the  issue  of  hot  vs.  cool  discourse  relevant  to  reuse  assessment  and  reuse  adoption?  Many 
barriers  to  improved  reuse  practice  within  organizations  touch  on  sensitive  behaviors  and  tacit 
beliefs.  These  are  not  easy  to  address.  They  may  strike  at  deep  layers  of  cynicism  and  frustration. 
Direct  confrontation  on  these  issues  may  not  only  be  ineffective,  but  may  entail  considerable  risk. 

Thus  there  are  advantages  to  techniques  that  make  opportunities  and  barriers  to  reuse  visible  in 
indirect  ways.  This  is  typical  of  highly  professionalized  knowledge-intensive  fields.  The  work  of 
Chris  Argyris  helps  us  to  understand  a  classic  double-bind; 

•  Professional  knowledge  workers  have  strong  defenses  against  learning  from  their  own  prac¬ 
tice  and  experience; 

•  These  defenses  cannot  be  easily  challenged,  because  they  are  “self-sealing:”  confrontation 
about  the  defensiveness  activates  the  very  defensive  patterns  that  are  being  questioned. 

How  do  we  get  out  of  this  double-bind?  One  technique  Argyris  suggests  is  described  in  his  article, 
[Argy91].  A  CEO  writes  a  “script”  for  a  staff  meeting  he  intends  to  hold;  he  includes  dialogue  for 
the  obstacles  he  expects  to  face  and  his  own  internal  thoughts  during  the  interchange.  Then, 
instead  of  holding  the  meeting  described  in  the  script,  he  holds  a  meeting  where  the  participants 
reflect  on  the  script  itself.  Somehow,  this  level  of  indirectness  allows  reflection  to  occur  where  it 
had  been  prevented  before. 

In  Argyris’s  case  study,  it  is  open  to  interpretation  whether  indirectness  was  a  key  element  allow¬ 
ing  forward  movement.  There  is  a  well-recognized  human  tendency  to  accept  information  about 
highly  sensitive  topics  through  some  appropriate  veil,  or  mask,  or  projection.  (Most  doctors  are 
probably  familiar  with  the  opening  line,  “I  have  this  friend...”)  This  technique  could  also  be  called 
distancing. 

Guidelines 

Based  on  our  insights  about  engagement  vs.  cooling  and  directness  vs.  distancing,  we  can  return 
to  the  ladder  metaphor  embodied  in  the  Ladder  of  Inquiry  and  imagine  a  “Ladder  of  Directness,” 
where  pure  confrontation  is  at  the  top  and  discussion  of  purely  hypothetical  situations  is  at  the 
bottom.  This  ladder  reflects  the  following  heuristics: 

•  Narration  is  cooler  than  dramatization,  and  theory  or  abstract  discussions  are  cooler  than  nar¬ 
ration  of  a  specific  scenario. 

•  People  will  resist  abstract  presentations  of  concepts  (e.g,  the  AMEGO  or  “And  My  Eyes 
Glazed  Over”  phenomenon).  They  will  almost  always  say  that  they  prefer  concrete  examples. 
But  if  these  examples  touch  on  sensitive  issues,  increased  engagement  and  heated  discussion 
may  interfere  with  reflection  and  listening. 

•  Working  with  pre-defined  materials  is  “cooler”  than  having  people  generate  their  own  mate¬ 
rial. 

•  Working  with  hypothetical  material  is  generally  “cooler”  than  examples  or  real  case  studies. 

•  Working  with  examples  from  other  organizational  settings  is  generally  cooler  than  examples 
drawn  from  the  organization  conducting  the  inquiry. 

•  Humor  can  be  a  technique  that  cools  down  hot  topics  and  makes  them  more  discussable. 
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•  In  general,  the  more  “distanced”  the  elicitation  technique,  the  “cooler”  and  more  easily  facil¬ 
itated  wiU  be  the  interactions,  but  the  more  expertise  will  be  required  to  interpret  the  data 
derived  from  the  exercise. 

•  Conversely,  the  more  direct  the  elicitation  technique,  the  “hotter”  and  potentially  risky  will 
be  the  interactions,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  required  facilitation  expertise.  However,  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  data  may  be  easier,  with  less  translation  required. 

Despite  the  symmetrical  heuristics  outlined  above,  the  ladder  metaphor  is  only  a  convenience  and 
may  be  misleading  in  several  important  respects: 

•  It  is  not  always  the  case  that  interactions  will  be  automatically  “cooled”  through  strategies  of 
indirecmess.  For  example,  dramatization  techniques,  even  of  hypothetical  case  studies,  can 
lead  to  emotionally  charged  interactions.  They  can  evoke  responses  at  a  symbolic  and  non¬ 
verbal  level  that  may  be  difficult  to  anticipate  or  control.  There  is  always  a  potential  risk  in 
facilitating  such  interactions  and  such  a  task  should  not  be  attempted  lightly.  (See  the  discus¬ 
sion  below  on  running  your  own  dramatic  scenario  scripting  session.) 

•  Unskilled  facilitation  of  a  “hot”  elicitation  exercise  could  result  in  “overheating”  and  poorly 
resolved  conflict;  or  it  could  result  in  apparently  sound  results  that  actually  provide  inaccu¬ 
rate  or  masked  data.  Unskilled  interpretation  of  a  “cool”  elicitation  could  result  in  significant 
distortions  of  the  data.  Most  important,  such  situations  can  evoke  strong  personal  reactions 
difficult  to  predict  in  advance.  We  do  not  recommend  that  anyone  attempt  these  approaches 
without  respect  for  the  risks  involved  and  access  to  skilled  facilitation  expertise. 

6.5  Scenario  Scripting  and  Interpretation  Techniques 

In  the  earlier  sections  of  this  document,  we  provided  examples  of  the  results  of  inquiry-based 
techniques  such  as  dramatic  scenarios,  system  diagrams,  and  belief  maps.  In  addition,  the  sce¬ 
nario  creation  (or  “scripting”)  and  interpretation  processes  themselves  can  play  an  important  role 
in  learning-oriented  self-assessment. 

Scripting  the  Scenario 

In  the  scripting  activity,  people  individually  or  collaboratively  develop  the  core  materials  for  a 
scenario.  These  materials  could  include  any  of  the  following: 

Character  profiles.  For  each  character,  the  profile  should  include  the  following: 

•  Name,  age,  job  title  or  position 

•  Salient  beliefs,  including: 

—  What  is  expected  of  me  in  my  role(s)? 

—  What  resources  do  I  need  to  meet  those  expectations? 

—  What  do  I  expect  of  other  players? 

—  What  is  “goodness”  in  my  job  (pleases/satisfies  me)? 

—  What  is  “badness”  in  my  job? 

•  Resources  available  to  me  (technical  or  other)  to  meet  my  objectives? 
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•  My  situation:  anything  else  about  the  job  context  relevant  to  how  this  character  will  perform; 
in  particular,  any  potential  sources  of  “dramatic  conflict”; 

•  The  character  spine:  a  concise  statement  of  what  this  character  is  “all  about”  in  the  drama 
(not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  official  job  role!) 

Scene  Descriptions.  For  each  scene,  provide  the  following  information: 

•  What  is  the  “objective”  (theater  and  film  directors  call  this  the  “throughline”)  of  the  scene? 

•  What  characters  play  a  role  in  this  scene? 

•  What  is  each  character’s  main  objective  (overt  or  tacit?) 

•  What  conflict  or  challenge  motivates  the  scene? 

•  What  are  the  major  interactions? 

•  How  is  the  conflict  or  challenge  resolved? 

The  scenes  are  generally  organized  into  acts,  and  the  scenario  (or  drama)  as  a  whole  also  has  a 
throughline  as  well  as  a  detailed  plot. 

There  are  a  many  ways  to  organize  the  generation  of  this  material.  Possible  strategies  include 
working  alone  or  individually,  preparing  material  in  advance  of  a  meeting  or  working  through  the 
material  at  the  meeting,  and  doing  round-robin  critique  and  commentary  on  each  other’s  work. 

Interpreting  the  Scenario 

The  scenario  material  above  can  be  analyzed  and  interpreted  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  yield  deeper 
information  about  the  characters,  organization,  and  events.  Useful  focal  points  for  such  interpreta¬ 
tion  include: 

Character  Belief  Maps.  List  the  key  “belief  issues”  faced  by  characters  in  the  scenario.  For 
example: 

•  Explicit  stateable  beliefs:  What  are  the  beliefs  that  form  the  explicit,  stateable  shared  basis 
for  action  among  the  characters?  In  our  example,  one  such  belief  might  be:  This  is  a  for-profit 
organization  whose  primary  work  is  in  the  government  sector.  (Business  models  persist  in 
organizations  because  all  participants  share  a  set  of  beliefs  about  the  kind  of  work  they  can 
pursue  and  its  desired  outcomes.) 

•  Explicit  but  unstateable  beliefs:  What  are  the  things  that  everyone  knows  but  no  one  can 
actually  say  in  meetings?  This  could  include  harsh  business  realities  such  as,  “Our  competi¬ 
tors  are  eating  us  for  lunch.”  In  one  organization  this  might  be  openly  discussed  and  used  as  a 
basis  for  planning;  in  another  it  may  be  a  point  that  is  hotly  denied  at  managerial  or  technical 
levels  in  the  organization. 

•  Implicit/tacit  shared  beliefs:  What  beliefs  or  mental  models  are  so  ingrained  that  people  don’t 
recognize  them  as  shared  beliefs  or  bases  for  action?  These  are  more  likely  to  be  beliefs  held 
by  the  organization  or  broader  culture.  Cross-cultural  contact  may  help  make  these  beliefs 
and  assumptions  explicit. 

•  Key  conflicts/polarities  in  belief:  Communities  are  characterized  as  much  by  conflicts  or 
polarities  as  by  consensus.  Some  of  these  can  be  ongoing  debates,  others  will  flare  into  criti- 
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cal  tension  around  key  decisions  that  need  to  be  made  (e.g..  Do  we  diversify  our  line  of  busi¬ 
ness?  What  business  are  we  in?) 

Organization  Spine.  Treat  the  organization  itself  like  a  “character”  by  describing  the  overall 
business  environment. 

Organization  Beliefs.  As  with  the  beliefs  held  by  individual  characters,  identify  the  commonly 
held  beliefs  and  the  key  polarities  faced  within  the  organization  in  terms  of  those  which  are:  1) 
public  or  open;  2)  acknowledged  but  unspoken;  and  3)  invisible  to  te  characters.  Clarify  the 
characters’  stances  with  respect  to  key  belief  polarities  in  the  organization. 

Key  Events.  Each  key  event  in  the  scenario  can  be  used  as  the  focus  for  a  facilitated  inquiry  ses¬ 
sion.  For  each  key  event,  questions  could  include  the  following: 

•  What  are  the  key  issues  faced  by  the  characters? 

•  What  key  themes  are  emerging? 

•  Was  an  opportunity  lost  here? 

Relationships  Between  Key  Events.  Scan  the  scenario  for  key  events  or  interactions  that  reveal 
unspoken  polarities  in  beliefs:  moments  where  the  invisible  or  undiscussable  become  accessible.^ 
Look  for  relationships  between  the  key  events.  Questions  that  can  trigger  dialogue  include: 

•  Backward  threads:  What  premonitions  or  previous  clues  in  the  scenario  foreshadowed  the 
issues  active  in  this  event’s  dramatic  situation? 

•  Forward  threads:  What  are  the  repercussions  or  consequences  of  this  event  later  in  the  sce¬ 
nario? 

•  Mirroring:  What  other  events  seem  to  reflect  the  same  issues  in  dilferent  settings?  Could 
these  be  the  effect  of  relationships  between  the  characters?  (For  example,  managers  receiving 
pressure  from  above  tend  to  reflect  that  pressure  down  onto  subordinates;  companies  may 
tend  to  replicate  their  relations  with  suppliers  in  their  supplier  role  to  their  customers.) 

•  Echoing:  If  there  is  no  clear  causal  connection,  we  call  the  relation  echoing.  Echoes  might 
signify  organizational  cultural  patterns  (part  of  the  belief  map  for  the  organization). 

Running  Your  Own  Scenario 

The  scenario  interpretation  technique  offered  in  this  document  is  designed  to  be  adapted  to  vari¬ 
ous  rungs  along  the  “Ladder  of  Directness.”  The  ladder  might  include  the  following  “rungs,” 
moving  from  greatest  to  least  distance: 

•  Use  the  pre-defined  case  study  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

•  Modify  the  case  study  as  required. 

•  Create  your  own  case  study  which  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  current  organizational  situ¬ 
ation. 


Movement  in  this  direction  seems  to  be  inherently  dramatic.  Movement  from  public  to 
unspoken,  from  unspoken  to  invisible,  tends  to  happen  over  longer  periods  of  time,  as  a 
gradual  “forgetting”  process.  This  is  related  to  the  later  phases  of  the  Knowledge  Creation 
Life  Cycle. 
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•  Create  a  “generic”  or  “anonymous”  case  study  based  on  your  own  organizational  environ¬ 
ment  (a  fable). 

•  Create  a  script  involving  your  direct  situation  and  discuss  (but  do  not  enact)  the  script. 

•  Create  a  comical  farce  about  reuse  in  your  organization  and  perform  it  at  an  annual  meeting. 

•  Create  a  deadly  serious  tragedy  about  reuse  in  your  organization;  perform  it;  update  your 
resume. 

6.6  Other  Inquiry-Based  Techniques 

Some  alternative  tools  and  techniques  that  can  be  used  to  facilitate  new  conversations  are: 

•  Biography  (first  person  narrative,  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  individual  or,  in  some  cases,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  an  organization  as  a  whole); 

•  Project  history  (a  narrative  at  the  organization  level,  with  material  collected  and  presented  at 
least  in  part  through  interaction  with  an  outsider’s  perspective); 

•  Journal  (e.g.,  design  journal,  process  history,  maintained  iteratively  throughout  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  given  project); 

•  Dramatization  (enactment  in  face-to-face  interactions  of  the  dynamics  of  a  given  situation); 

•  Workplace  ethnography  (a  combination  of  direct  observation  of  practice,  analysis  of  artifacts, 
and  qualitative  interviewing  by  skilled  outsiders); 

•  Search  conferences  (facilitated  meetings  that  involve  as  diverse  a  set  of  stakeholders  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  create  common  ground  and  envision  future  possibilities); 

•  Domain  modeling  as  embodied  in  methods  such  as  ODM  (the  cognitive  processes  and  the 
social  interactions  involved  in  building  comparative  models); 

•  Formal  process  modeling. 

The  decision  to  apply  a  given  technique  should  weigh  a  number  of  factors: 

•  The  commitment  of  necessary  resources; 

•  The  degree  of  skill  required  to  facilitate  them; 

•  The  degree  to  which  outsiders’  perspectives  are  needed  to  derive  value  from  the  approach 
(e.g.,  an  external  consultant  working  with  a  group); 

•  The  degree  of  risk  a  technique  may  entail  regarding  personal  interactions. 
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